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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


i. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. a 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


LESSONS OF A CAMPAIGN 

HE campaign closes in uncertainty, but of a few 

things we are sure: 

The efforts of reformers have borne fruit, 
and a higher percentage of voters are taking interest 
in this election than for years past. 

There is a continuation of the steady growth of 
independent voting, deplored by those who believe 
in the party system, welcomed by those who recog- 
nize the great improvement in party ideals and meth- 
ods since independents began to exert pressure. 

Both major parties are largely in control of the 
politicians. 
The campaign from the respective headquarters has 
been run by the shrewd, cautious gentlemen who do 
the things they believe will help win and leave undone 
the others. 

Both major candidates for President have made 
some speeches and taken some positions the politicians 
have not approved. Both on the whole have borne 
themselves well and enhanced their reputations. 
Both have shown themselves competent to occupy the 
White House. 

From what we have been able to see of the cam- 
paign through contacts of various kinds, we are sure 
that only about one person in a thousand is able to 
look at things in which he is deeply interested 
from the standpoint of the other side. Prohibition, 
for example, to the majority of its supporters has no 
other side. It is not a social theory, or a method 
of governing; it is an element and an indispensable 
element of religion. The man who questions its 
efficiency is not merely unwise, he is disloyal and 
wicked. A considerable number take much the same 
attitude toward the tariff—the religious, respectable 
side of course being that in favor of “‘a high protective 
tariff.” 

There is no question in our minds but that re- 
ligion, or we had better say sect, has been responsible 
for deeper feeling in this campaign than even prohi- 
bition. On no question is it harder for the majority 
to be judicial. However indifferent some men may 
have been toward religion and the church in the past, 
they have been found to be deeply concerned over the 
Catholic question when the campaign got under way. 

Mr. Hoover spoke out with unwonted fire for 
him against intolerance, but it did not save him from 
the attacks of the Democrats, who wanted him to re- 


We use the word in the less noble sense. - 


peat what he had said every day and three times a 
day, and shake his fists while doing it. 

_Governor Smith spoke out like a man and said he 
wanted no support because he was a Catholic, and 
added that if men were with him on principle it was 
an unfair and un-American thing to fail to support 
him because of his church connections. And all that 
this manly stand brought to him was the furious 
charge that he was taking refuge behind his religion. 

We have found people not merely against Gov- 
ernor Smith on the tariff, on prohibition and other 
issues, but bitterly resentful of his presuming to run 
for President. When we have been asked about his 
record as Governor of New York, and have testified 
that he has made a good Governor, more than once 
we have been told that it was all part of a deep-laid 
Romish plot for him to be a good, honest Governor 
in order that the Catholics might capture the Presi- 
dency. 

And within a day or two in a group of unusually 
intelligent Protestants we have repeated these inci- 
dents, only to be told by a devout Christian Scientist 
that she felt exactly that way. God may be “good’’ 
and may be “love” and even may be “all,”” but Tam- 
many and the Pope and Governor Smith some way 
lie outside the pale where such Christian Science 
operates. 

And mystery of mysteries to many here and there 
is an editor saying good things about one of the can- 
didates whom he is working to defeat. 

Our faith in the divinity of man remains deep 
and strong, but we must admit that the campaign 
does not reveal man in his most divine light. 

Our Universalism is intact, but the insistence of 
Prof. Willard Small comes back to us: “Ye shall all 
be saved but as by fire. You all are going to heaven, 
but some of you are going to have an ultra super- 
heated time in getting there.” Perhaps our testi- 
mony will count more when we admit that we are in 
that category ourselves. 

But viewing the world with such fairness as we 
can muster, can we say that it needs anything much 
more than the freed mind, ability to look at more 
than one side of a subject, a disposition to be fair and 


- truthful, and courage to apply the truth we see? 


The number of prejudiced and hateful who claim to 
be tolerant and broad-minded is one of the marvels 
and mysteries of this campaign. 
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Perhaps Exhibit A of the truth of all we have 
been saying lies in the fact that the campaign closes 
with our own self-sufficiency undented, our convic- 
tion that we have been right all through the cam- 
paign undiminished, our pity for those who can not 
see things as we do deep and strong, and our hope 
for their salvation, albeit somewhat marred, still 
shining. 

A redeeming thing about our American people 
is that, whoever may be elected, all but a crazy few 
will take off their hats and cry, “Long live the United 
States of America,” and ‘‘Long live our President.” 

And a cheering thing about our Universalist 
people is that of all the subscribers who started the 
campaign with us only one, so far as we know, a lady 
Democrat from Indiana, has canceled a subscription. 

* * 


FOR ARMISTICE SUNDAY 


ISHOP OLDHAM of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church preached a powerful sermon on “World 
Peace” in Washington October 21, at a mass 

meeting held in connection with the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention. At the same service Bishop Free- 
man of Washington read a strong letter from the 
Secretary of State emphasizing the responsibility 
resting upon the church in bringing about world peace. 
Both have been put into a twenty page pamphlet. 
Churches desiring to circulate literature in connection 
with Armistice Day services may secure this pamphlet 
at 5 cents per copy or $3.00 per hundred by writing 
to the National Council for the Prevention of War, 
582 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Both 
sermon and letter are strong, sane, sensible, effective 
messages which win the support of people not fully 


convinced. 
* * 


INNER PREPARATION FOR SERMONS 


N the conference on preaching held recently by 
Boston University, Rabbi Levi pointed out that 
for better or worse the sermon is all the contact 

that thousands to-day have with the religious life. 
Many come to service late, just in time for the ser- 
mon. Others who come early pass judgment on the 
service on the basis of what the sermon was or was 
not. An enormous responsibility is thrown on the 
preacher in this way, for what impulse to the religious 
life many of these people get they will get through 
the sermon. 

Many people are asking what the minister shall 
preach about. That is comparatively unimportant 
according to Rabbi Levi. He may preach about 
politics, economics, history, literature, biography, 
and everything else, provided always he interprets 
in religious terms. If he can not do that he had better 
forever hold his peace. To the Rabbi, the God element 
is essential in religion. Ethics is a part but not all 
of religion. The Golden Rule is important but not 
the whole story. Men are commanded to do justly 
and love mercy while walking humbly with God. 
So if a minister preaches about Alice in Wonderland 
and the people go away feeling closer to God he has, 
done his work. And if he preaches on Jesus and gives 
them no impulse to walk with God, he has not done 
his work. 
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It seems foolish to us to try to tell ministers how 
to do their work. No two ministers are much alike. 
The same idea going into a dozen brains and worked 
over comes out into a dozen sermons in different 
form and color. That is as it should be, and people 
are short-sighted who expect two people to be alike. 
What in the church we have a right to expect of 
every worker is that the inner faculty which gives to 
truth its religious glow shall be kept in order. This, 
too, is a different kind of apparatus for everybody 
and is run in a different way. But every man knows 
what gives him inner strength, and woe betide him 
as a preacher if he neglects his duty here. 

The blessed thing about religious strength is that 
it is available to everybody. It is encircling all. It 
is a soundless sea. 


“Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong,, 
Or others, that we are not always strong?” 


The sermon of any preacher may be the religious. 
hope of a stumbling man. With all our preparing 
let us get that inner preparation without which our 


work will be in vain. 
* * 


STATISTICS 


ROUGHT up on the old proverb which defines 
statistics as one of three kinds of lies, we have 
been skeptical as to their religious value or 

significance. There is no question, however, that to 
the man who can understand them they throw light 
on current history not to be found elsewhere. At 
least it is fair to say that in the difficult business of 
telling the signs of the times they are a help. 

The Census Bureau has been busy compiling 
statistics of the religious bodies of the United States, 
and now has issued summaries. To our surprise, they 
do not indicate the decay of Protestantism or of re- 
ligion, but the opposite. While population has grown 
15 to 18 per cent in the last ten years church member- 
ship in the bodies reported increased 30 per cent. 

The total spent by these religious bodies in 1916 
was $328,809,999. In 1926, $814,371,529. 

Unitarians dropped from 82,515 to 60,162, and 
Universalists from 58,566 to 54,957. The gain of the 
Catholic churches was 2,883,188, to a total of 18,605,- 
003; of the Lutheran churches, 274,085, to 5,258,623; 
Methodist, 905,044, to 8,070,619; Episcopal, 766,265, 
to 1,859,086; Congregational, 72,460, to 881,696. 
The figures do not show what has happened to Chris- 
tian Scientists, but they number 202,098. The Jew- 
ish congregations made an amazing increase—from 
357,135 to 4,087,357, a growth of 3,730,222. But. 
this is deceptive. The figures in 1916 included only 
seat holders and contributors, . 

We now note the encouraging fact that the 
Protestant churches have added nearly ten million 
members in ten years. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, analyzing the figures, says 
that “‘liberalization,” the outstanding tendency in 
the past ten years, instead of leading to disintegration 
has a tendency the other way. “The adherents of 
liberalization will find in the figures an occasion to 
press, their view that liberal doctrine lends vitality 

. to church life.” 
The Literary Digest editorially points out the de- 
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crease in numbers of two liberal churches, Unitarian 
and Universalist. 

We shall comment further on the Universalist 
figures next week. 

The thing to bear in mnd is that religion and 
liberal religion is not in a bad way as a few pessimists 
declare. It is just coming into its own. 

* * 


A LIBRARY IN A BOOK* 


OTH the reasons for self-confidence and the need 

of humility are driven home to us as we read 

“The Stream of History,” by Geoffrey Parsons. 

We get a remarkably vivid impression of power and 

intelligence at work in the universe for inconceivable 

ages. We are impressed with the tentative nature of 

the best hypotheses man has made through the cen- 

turies in which he has been trying to penetrate the 
secrets of nature. 

In the second paragraph of the book the author 
assumes that in a sense the earth is dying, becoming 
cold and lifeless, perhaps destined to fall back into 
the sun and to end in flame as it began, a hypothesis 
which has been questioned by high scientific authori- 
ties since his book went to press. 

But it is a really great book, almost a library in 
a book, the story of what has happened on this globe 
since that “‘hour of flame and rending” when “a great 


sun soaring through space” sent forth blazing frag- 


ments to cool “into dark and spinning balls.” 

Too often in attempting to compress libraries 
into books all the juice of the story is squeezed out. 
The mind is wearied with facts—important enough 
but not retained. Here the story is told so quickly 
and vividly that the great mountain peaks stand out. 
The author prefers the figure of a stream with mingled 
fact and theory, muddied often by prejudice “eddying 
about this hero or that and reaching each generation 
through the shifting channel of individual minds.” 
Still the mountain peaks of “sunlit fact,’’ or what we 
hold to be fact, rise out of the stream. 

If eons were days and we start reckoning when 
the earth has cooled enough to be solid, say half a 
billion or a billion years ago, and we represent this 
inconceivable period by five days, the whole story of 
historic man from ancient Egypt through the World 
War would pass before us on the last twenty-three 
seconds of the fifth day. 

This gripping figure suggests the dramatic power 
of the narrative. 

The chapters on “The Mystery of Life,” “From 
Ameba to Man” and “The Coming of Man,” set 
forth concisely our speculations about how we origi- 
nated. The author is too sound a scientist to deny 
the possibility of life originating from lifeless matter 
in ways not now understood, nor is he contemptuous 
of vitalists who hold that there must have been direct 
interposition of God, but he sets us in the presence of 
these mysteries as fairly as any man that has written 
of them. ‘The Hunters of the Old Stone Age,” “Of 
the New Stone Age,” ‘‘What Primitive Man Thought,” 
are fascinating chapters, but when he comes to the 


*The Stream of History. By Geoffrey Parsons. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. London and New York. $5.00. 


Greeks the author writes with a vigor and a passion 
which reveal his own appreciation of the debt we owe 
this ancient people. And yet he is able to see the deep- 
er significance of the contribution of the Hebrews, 
a thing Greek scholars are not always able to do. 

Through the chapters on “The Dark Ages,” 
“The Middle Ages,” “The Renaissance,” ‘The Age 
of Science and Democracy,” into “The Twentieth 
Century,” the story quickly moves, only a sketch 
the author calls it, but a sketch which runs to 600 
interesting pages. . 

Geoffrey Parsons belongs to the school of John 
Richard Green and Trevelyan, men able to tell a 
continuous story without being swamped by details, 
and make the great things stand out. 

If all contending voters in a democracy could but 
read a book like this, they would contend like gentle- 
men and scholars and not mere advocates. 

The Stream of History is to be recommended 
for reading during a Presidential campaign and directly 
after. It pulls us back to appreciation of our race. 

The book ought to be a part of the required read- 
ing of every candidate for the ministry. In our 
churches, we live too much in the hamlets of thought. 
This book takes us into other hamlets, along the great 
highways, and into the centers of achievement. On 
the way we find perspective, balance, fairness and 
faith. 


* * 


ALL SOULS DAY 


HE group of Christians called Universalists 
have set apart the first Sunday of November 
each year for a celebration of what they call 

their distinctive doctrine or belief that all souls are 
God’s children, and that finally by His grace attend- 
ing them they will attain holiness and happiness. 
Whether the doctrine still is distinctive or not is an 
open question. Universalists as a whole hope that it 
isnot. They are glad to believe that many Christians 
in all communions hold it with ever deepening con- 
viction. 

To the belief there are two parts: One is that all 
souls are the children of God now, entitled to respect 
as such, and bound together as such. The other is 
that in time or eternity all will reach the goal of 
righteousness. By the grace or love of God, mani- 
festing itself in innumerable ways, winning us with 
visions of beauty and goodness, hurting us by the 
inexorable operation of perfect laws, our education 
will be carried on. 

As time has gone on the emphasis of Universalists 
has more and more turned to the first. We know more 
now, and realize how little we do know about the 
future. Weare less speculative, more practical, and not 
interested in the debate about when, how, where. 
But above all we have come to believe more strongly 
that we are laborers with God. 

We see more clearly that we must save men if 
they are to be saved. Our mission is to redeem them 
for time and eternity. There is no more characteristic 
note to the religion of to-day than this. 

The world movement toward Christian unity is a 
mere by-product of this world movement toward 
helping God save all the sons of men. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LXVIII. 


An Afternoon in the ‘White Hills” 


Johannes 


mM NE of the world’s true men,” as Starr King 
YW! called him, Hosea Ballou the Second, 
j| president of Tufts College, was an en- 
gested) thusiastic student of the mountain ranges 
of the earth. He was perfectly at home in all parts 
of the Alps, and he wrote a beautiful study of the 
White Mountains published in the Universalist 
Quarterly for April, 1846. To Starr King, who lost 
his own father when he was fourteen, Dr. Ballou was 
a second father. Doubtless part of Starr King’s 
enthusiasm for nature, both the seashore and the 
mountains, came from Dr. Ballou. The distinguished 
Unitarian preacher, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, once 
commented upon this devotion to nature. He said: 
“See Starr King at the mountains and on the seashore 
—and he was almost an equal lover of both—and you 
would take him for some enthusiastic devotee of 
scenery; or some rapt naturalist who had spent his 
whole life in studying shells or mosses or algae; or 
with whom the stars, the clouds and the shadows 
were the only subjects of worthy meditation.” But, 
as Frothingham put it, it was more than an esthetic 
interest with Starr King. Such was his religious 
genius that awe was immediately translated into 
reverence. Every beautiful scene in nature became 
the smile of God. 

When Starr King moved from Boston to San 
Francisco he was the most popular lecturer and 
writer in the Universalist and Unitarian Churches. 
But of his many writings nothing is much remembered 
to-day but his book, ‘‘The White Hills,” published in 
1859. In nearly all books on the White Mountains 
he is quoted freely,and his name is kept alive by a 
noble mountain and a picturesque glen. 

It was of Starr King that I was thinking all 
along the way on my recent trip through the White 
Mountains. 

He went in carriages and on horseback. I went 
on foot and in the motors that picked me up. He was 
there around the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and I well along in the twentieth. He made a care- 
ful study, and I had but a superficial touch. But to 
go there at all after reading his book made him and 
his foster father, Dr. Ballou, live again for me. 

Starting out on the afternoon of Columbus Day 
from the little camp where I had rested and eaten 
my lunch, I soon found myself in Bethlehem Hollow. 
Now the higher peaks were closer. I sought informa- 
tion about the names of the peaks in sight from a 
woman at a farmhouse, from a householder fixing 
his roof, from a man picking apples, and from another 
woman baking pies. All were willing to tell me, but 
all told me something different. The last woman was 
the most frank. “T can’t tell you a thing,” she said. 
“T used to now all the names, but lawsy, I can’t 
remember them.”” With many people, it is obvious 
the mountains are just taken for granted without 
naming them. Many of the names I never had 
heard of. All seemed to agree, however, on Mt. 
Lafayette with its startling double peak flanked by 


Mt. Lincoln on one side and Mt. Garfield on the other. 
The Franconia Notch was in sight from many places 
in Bethlehem, off to the south and not far away. 
North Twin and South Twin were with me also much 
of the time. Starr King had quickened my powers 
of observation and my enjoyment by what he had 
written on training the eye to find the finest pictures, 
by his observations on how the changing hours of the 
day, light and shade, changing distances and different 
points of observation, completely change the views. 
Both sun and wind were behind me and on the moun- 
tains as long as I was on the westward side. Starr 
King warns us too about letting our taste turn ex- 
clusively to ruggedness and a feeling for mass, and 
advises us to cultivate ‘“‘a perception and love of the 
refined grandeur, the chaste sublimity, the airy maj- 
esty overlaid with tender and polished bloom, in 
which the landscape splendor of a noble mountain 
lies.”’ 

I would have enjoyed climbing some of these 
mountains, getting off alone into the wilds, having 
the sense of conquest which comes when one has 
put the difficult height under his feet. One can en- 
joy looking at a mountain better when he has been 
on it. But those miss the way who do not realize 
the truth so beautifully stated by Coleman Adams 
in his chapter, ‘““Cireumventing Greylock,” that one 
way to know a mountain is to go around it. This 
was not a mountain climbing expedition for me. It 
was just casual wandering through. Both along the 
railroad track and on the dirt road I was following 
the river Ammonoosuc. At a curve of the stream 
I came up with an old automobile, loaded down 
with camp equipment, a man and boy by the side 
of it and a big German sheep dog wagging his tail 
at me underneath. They were bear hunters resting 
from their labors. The season for deer would not 
open until the first, but that for bear had been open 
a few days and already three had been taken out from 
this section. In bear hunting with a dog, the dog 
does the important work. He finds a fresh scent, 
following the bear, refusing to be diverted by deer or 
moose. When he comes up with the game, the bear 
turns to fight him. The trained dog gives tongue to . 
summon the hunters, keeping out of the way of the 
bear’s dangerous paws, and at the same time attack- 
ing enough to detain him. When the hunters come 
they shoot the bear—a very simple and easy task 
unless they are nervous and merely wound him. Then 
look out! It is not such a test of skill or courage to 
shoot a bear, nor for that matter a lion. The manu- 
facturers have produced weapons that carry a ter- 
rible missile a long distance. 

The hunters were friendly, likable folk, especially 
grateful for the newspaper I gave them. Rex, the 
dog, was most amiable. But as I went on my way, my 
sympathy and my vote were for the bear. More 
speed to him in his shambling run to inaccessible 
rocks. May Tommy and Willie Bear not lose their 
father this day. We who read Bambi and sympathize 
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so sincerely with the hunted creatures must not be 
too harsh in our judgment of the hunters. One hun- 
dred and fifty, one hundred, and even fifty years ago 
bears were a menace up in these ‘‘White Hills,’ not 
so much to human life directly but by making way 
with hogs and cattle. If there were hardships to be 
faced by the pioneers down in the coastal plain, there 
were double hardships in these inacessible mountain 
valleys. Why men went there when they did, cut 
themselves off from society, endured such labors, for 
so simple a thing as a sack of salt is not easily ex- 
plained. 

On higher ground out of Bethlehem Junction, 
I came upon places where the wind had stripped 
the trees bare. It began to look like late fall. Now 
I was on an important motor road. Car after car 
swept past, the sun grew hotter, my pack heavier, 
and I began to reflect on how good it would be to ride 
a way. Nobody invited me. Nobody in Pierce 
Arrow, Cadillac or Packard wanted a hiker even in 
neat gray “winter suit.”” But toward the top of a 
long grade I heard the familiar chug, chug of an old- 
fashioned Ford. I did not look back, but wondered 
as it sputtered if it would top the rise. It did and 
pulled up alongside, bales of hay and a bag of feed 
packed in the tonneau. The driver said nothing and I 
said nothing. No words were necessary. I stepped in 
and took the vacant seat by his side and we went on. 

It was a wonderful ride through Twin Mountains 
to the outskirts of Fabyans. Mountain after mountain 
marched into view and took its place in the long line. 
Soon much of the Presidential Range was in sight, 
Mt. Washington in the center of the picture. 

My new found friend I discovered lived in Beth- 
lehem, but was working on a water line fourteen miles 
long for the village of Twin Peaks. The engineers 
had gone into the mountains, tapped a tributary of 
the Ammonoosuc, and were laying pipe to bring the 
water down. Held up by delay in a shipment of pipe 
my companion had turned his team loose and gone 
home for a few days. Now he was after his horses 
and to find out if the pipe had come. At the station 
in Twin Peaks we found the pipe, but the horses to 
haul the pipe had wandered far. Not until we reached 
the flying field in Fabyans did I spy ‘‘the white one” 
in a meadow the other side of the river. 

Whether people are as interesting as mountains 
I do not have to say. Certain it is that they are in- 
teresting. This man in a car who all summer had been 
traveling mountain roads and stump lots, grappling 
with the job of hauling iron pipes that weighed 1,000 
or 1,100 pounds each to the wildest places, used to 
hard work and hard knocks, had a fellow feeling for 
the traveler along the way. The men traveling 
through in the Cadillacs and Packards naturally hold 
that it is dangerous to pick up pedestrians. They 
may rob you and cut your throat. But the man 
indigenous to the region, close to the soil, who knows 
about all that is doing in his valley, or on his hill, has 
little fear. And facing obstacles, storm, physical 
hardships, he has a deep elemental feeling for the 
man on foot with pack on back. 

Away from the back roads, the bear hunters, the 
isolation, I had come to the ultra modern. Along 
the road where I resumed my walk was an aviation 


field, but the planes had departed. Soon I reached 
the large hotel. It was boarded up. The season 
was over. The people were gone. The hundreds out 
to enjoy Columbus Day were dashing through. The 
annex of the hotel at Fabyans seemed open but no 
one was in the office. At the back door the good old 
cook and toothless old dish-washer met me, but said 
they too were closing, that all the hotels were closed. 

Before I walked on I bought a panorama to 
enable me to identify the mountains, and studied them 
for a while. From Mt. Deception in the north all 
the way down past Jefferson, Clay, Washington, 
Monroe to Webster the range stretched ‘out before me. 
It is a view that is world famous, one of the few places 
along the motor road where such a view may be 
obtained. 

Many people, when they learn their height, 
wonder at the interest in the White Mountains, at 
the books written about them and at the thousands 
who go there year after year. ‘They are mere hills,” 
they declare. The highest is 6,290 feet. Many are 
around 3,000 and 4,000 feet. In the city of Denver 
one is almost as high as Mount Washington before he 
starts to climb. Why all this fuss about these little 
hills? The answer is that they are little gems. And 
not so little either. They are set so close together, 
there are such deep gorges and glens between them, 
that one can get climbing much more dangerous and 
scenery much more wild than he realizes. 

A striking feature of the mountain scenery is the 
scar or gash made by a landslide or avalanche. Many 
thrilling stories fasten themselves about famous slides, 
of death, destruction, hairbreadth escape. 

The valley at Bethlehem is 1,439 feet high and 
at Fabyans 1,571 feet. To this region sufferers from 
hay fever have gone for years and here they find re- 
lief. The name Bretton Woods, in the old books 
spelled Breton Woods, now synonymous with fashion, 
back in 1772 was first used to describe a land grant 
in the town of Carroll. 

The Giant’s Grave near Bretton Woods, a three- 
hundred-foot sand bar or mound of.gravel, is a grave 
only in the sense that here is buried the record of a 
time when the ocean beat against these “everlasting 
hills’ and rolled up this debris. 

At Bretton Woods I turned away from the river 
toward the Crawford Notch. I had followed the 
Ammonoosuc almost to its source. Just above where 
I left it are ‘‘the lower falls” and “the upper falls.” 
Its source is in the wild gorges of the Presidential 
range and especially on Mt. Washington. 

I followed a shady path in Bretton Woods which 
ran parallel to the road—dark, cool, pine-scented, 
life-giving. 

I had read Professor Tuckerman’s interesting 
chapter on the “‘Vegetation of the White Mountains.” 
He points out three zones of trees, called by the 
country people ‘‘the green growth,” or lower forest— 
maple, birch, beech and other hardwood trees—“‘black 
growth,” or upper forest, in which evergreens pre- 
dominate, and ‘“‘the bald district,” where growth of 
trees is not possible. 

My road toward the Crawford Notch, four miles 
away, was well shaded. There was no let up to the 
pleasure cars—a clear holiday had brought hundreds 
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out. To get away from them I was meditating about 
taking to the railroad track. I also was wondering 
where I could turn in for the night. The hotel in 
the Notch was closed. What would I find beyond? 
Would I perforce take the last afternoon train for 
Portland from the little lonely Crawford station? 
That was my anchor to windward anyway, but I 
did not have to use it. Again a car drew up to take 
me in at the top of the long ascent—this time a load 
of calves. The driver, a young fellow from Haverhill, 
a veteran of the World War, had little to say at first. 
He was over seas with the army four years in all. 
Soon I found that he too was “up against it hard.” 
He was in the meat business and had been put out of 
the retail trade by a powerful chain of grocery stores 
entering that field. Now he was behind in his pay- 
ments on his truck and working desperately to save it. 
He was not much afraid a pedestrian would pull a 
pistol on him. I don’t imply that he picked me up 
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hoping that I would. But I do assert that the high- 
way, the deep woods, the tramps, were different 
things to him than to the average man in a pleasure 
car. 
All told, on the trip four people gave me rides. 
All were toilers. All worked with their hands. Not 
all toilers stopped to pick me up. Not all who did 
not stop can be charged with insensibility or unkind- 
ness. Probably many would have responded to a 
signal from me. But three of the cars which stopped 
on the initiative of the driver were loaded with hay, 
or calves, or telephone wires, and the other was the 
car of a mechanic in the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

I made the trip of the Crawford Notch with the 
calves, the driver stopping at important points to 
let me out. To the intervales of lovely Conway, 
thirty miles, I went with him, and there I found a soft 
bed for the night. But that belongs with the story 
of another day. 


Shall We Protect the Sabbath by Law? 


Norman D. Fletcher 


ANY churches and churchmen here in our 
state of Massachusetts are considerably 
exercised about the fact that at the com- 

SAAS! jing election we are to vote on the question 

of legalizing commercialized baseball on the Sabbath, 
7. e., on Sunday. I have listened to some addresses 
pro and con and read several articles from the head- 
quarters of each side. I have about concluded that 
once organizations become organized around some 
one objective to oppose some other objective, their 
purpose blinds them to the facts and tends to make 
them rather superficial in their thinking. The ques- 
tion of legalizing Sunday baseball is not a simple one, 
and, it appears to me, involves no less than the nature 
of religion and a great principle of state. 

As I face this question I find myself in something 
of a dilemma. Upon the one hand I believe in the 
Sabbath, or, more precisely, I believe every individual 
should select some one day in the week for religious 
observance, not indeed that one should not act re- 
ligiously every day, but that there is considerable 
practical psychological value in having a set time 
for such observance. Upon the other hand, I find 
myself utterly opposed to any attempt of the state 
either to legislate with regard to this day, or to en- 
force whatever laws it may have as hang-overs from 
earlier times. 

We can not legislate religion. Religion, like 
morality, is nothing unless inward and voluntary. 
Law is outward and involuntary. The method of 
law which is enforcement can not therefore be the 
method of religion if religion is to be religion. Religion, 
if I mistake not, rises out of the spiritual depths of 
man, and obedience to any religious observance must 
be voluntary. Mere outward conformity is deadly 
to the spiritual life as the religious geniuses of all 
history have protested. Religion is not an imposition 
from without, but a growing impulse from within. 
If I refrain from stealing my neighbor’s automobile 
because there is a law against it and I have fear of 
being apprehended and brought into court, I am not 


thereby being moral. Certainly I can not be called 
immoral. This is an instance rather of the wnmoral. 
If I do not steal my neighbor’s car because I recognize 
it is wrong so to act, I am being moral. If I keepa 
religious observance because of a law, or because 
there is nothing else to do, I am not justified in calling 
myself a religious man. We can not make people 
good by law, despite the popular conception that we 
can do so. Neither can we make people religious by 
law. Religion does not operate that way. 

I am opposed to Sabbatarian legislation and en- 
forcement because it is not consistently just. How, 
for example, can we allow the commercial motion 
picture theater to open on Sunday and not allow the 
commercial baseball field to open? If we are to be 
both consistent and just, we are faced with this hard 
and fast alternative: Either we must close the motion 
picture theaters on Sunday and all other commer- 
cialized amusements, and not allow commercial base- 
ball, or allow the motion picture theaters to remain 
open and open the commercial baseball fields as well. 
The sportsmen and baseball promoters, though doubt- 
less acting from wholly commercial motives, have a 
grievance here from the standpoints both of logic and 
of justice. 

But above all, I am opposed to Sabbatarian 
legislation because I believe it to be utterly incon- 
sistent with the principle of the separation of church 
and state upon which this country was founded. 
The first amendment to the Constitution reads in 
part: “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.”” In our thinking this amendment has 
been thought of in relation only to the great principle 
of religious freedom. But it has some relation as well 
to the equally great principle of the separation of 
church and state. Sunday, or the Sabbath, or if you 
will the Lord’s Day, is an establishment or institution 
of the Christian religion. The popular impression 
seems to be that ours is a Christian country. Not at 
all! If the principle of the separation of church and 
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state means anything, it means that ours is not a 
Christian country, or a Jewish, Mohammedan, or 
Buddhist country. It is not at all a religious country 
in this sense, but is rather a political country. 

It seems to me that any piece of legislation 
planned to protect the religious institution of any 
one sect or religion is bringing church and state 
together. So long as any state has a Sabbatarian 
or Lord’s Day law that state has an established church, 
viz., the Christian Church. If we are to believe in 
the principle of the separation of church and state, 
we must accept it when it is unfavorable as well 
as when it is favorable to us! 

If the state cares to decree that we shall have 
one day a week to rest, so far as this is at all possible, 
and to demand that our mills, stores, theaters, base- 
ball grounds and so forth, be closed, it may do so 
without bringing church and state together. It 
may select Sunday, or Monday, or any other day for 
such a physical holiday. Then if the churches care 
to accept this day as their Sabbath, or day of re- 
ligious observance, why this is quite another matter. 

I believe in the Sabbath. We need one day in 
seven to revitalize ourselves spiritually, albeit few 
people think so if they are to be judged by their prac- 


tises. I look with some pain at its disregard by many 
people. It seems to be rapidly passing away. The 
responsibility of keeping the Sabbath as a day of 
religious observance, however, rests upon the church 
and religious people. They should not attempt to 
dump their responsibilities upon the Government. 
Whether the Sabbath, or Sunday observance, will 
survive, depends upon the far-sightedness and faith- 
fulness of religious people who believe in it enough to 
keep it themselves. Religion and its institutions are 
not born by the fiat of government but by the as- 
pirations of the souls of men and women. 

In these pre-election days, we are hearing much 
about the relations of church and state and religion 
and politics. Some of our Protestant preachers are 
very emphatic about the Roman Catholic Church 
and its politics, but they say nothing about the 
Protestant Church and its politics. Some of our 
preachers not so many years ago were concerned 
about the issue of the separation of church and state 
as it was precipitated by the Dayton trial, but they 
are to-day advocating the maintenance on our statute 
books of a law which violates that principle. Unless 
I am mistaken we need to re-examine our principles 
and think them through. 


Edward Livingston Trudeau 
A. Schaeffer, Jr. 


His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, this was a man! 
Shakespeare. 


=| DOCTOR, doomed by tuberculosis, hunting 
foxes in the Adirondack Mountains in 
1875, noticed that the less he walked the 
better he felt. To-day one of the greatest 
sanatoria in the world forms a monument to that 
observation. Edward Livingston Trudeau was the 
physician, and the Adirondack Cottage Sanatorium, 
world-famous center for treatment and research, is 
the monument. . 

Trudeau was born in New York City, Oct. 5, 
1848. He was the descendant of many generations 
of French physicians, and was thus well qualified by 
heredity for the discovery he was destined to make. 
His youth was spent with his grandparents in Paris, 
where he obtained his education in French schools. 
Returning to New York at eighteen, he was able to 
spend several years of leisure during which he engaged 
in popular social activities and athletic sports. Then, 
deciding to settle upon some career, he secured an 
appointment to the Naval Academy, which was then 
at Newport. 

He gave this up to become the devoted nurse of 
his brother, who had contracted tuberculosis. Dur- 
ing the illness Trudeau often slept with his brother, 


and by order of the attending physician every window © 


in the room was kept tightly closed. Of course he 
also contracted tuberculosis. It was not until he had 
married and established himself in medical practise 
several years later, however, that the fact was real- 
ized, although in the light of present knowledge he had 
had several warnings. The first resulted from a 


walking match from Fifty-ninth Street to the Bat- 
tery. Although he was an excellent athlete and sports- 
man, he was thoroughly exhausted from the match 
for several days, and developed a “cold” abscess 
which had to be operated on several times: While in 
England during his honeymoon the second warning 
came in the form of a swelling of the lymphatic glands, 
but so little was the mechanism of tuberculosis in- 
fection known then that no one realized that there was 
any danger. 

Actual discovery came when a fellow physician 
declared he looked ill and insisted on taking his 
temperature. It was 101 degrees! Still unconcerned, 
and merely to forestall an argument, Trudeau went 
to a specialist for examination. He was told that the 
upper two-thirds of his left lung was involved. 

In those days a diagnosis of tuberculosis was 
considered a death sentence. Trudeau felt that he 
was merely beating time, but he did try in the South 
and in Minnesota to improve his health. His travel- 
ing was in vain, so he decided to spend his last days 
in his favorite hunting ground in the Adirondack 
Mountains. This region was then a _ wilderness 
braved only by ardent sportsmen, but he was de- 
termined to take a chance and remain there through- 
out the winter of 1874. So deep-rooted at that time 
was the belief that a consumptive should seek a warm 
and sunny climate and avoid cold and storm, that 
only after considerable argument and persuasion 
could he induce Paul Smith and his wife to allow him 
and his family to spend the winter at their hunting 
lodge. 

On his fox-hunting trips during that winter 
Trudeau made the observation regarding the value of 
rest in treating tuberculosis. “I found,” he said, 
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“that I could not walk enough to stand much chance 
for a shot without feeling sick and feverish the next 
day, and this was the first intimation I had as to the 
value of the rest cure. I walked very litile after this, 
and my faith in the value of the rest cure became 
more and more fully established.” 

The idea of building the sanatorium originated 
in his reading, In 1882, an account of Brehmer’s 
sanitarium in Silesia. No information was avail- 
able regarding the planning and building of sanatoria, 
but Dr. Trudeau “felt that aggregation should be 
avoided, and segregation, such as could be secured by 
the cottage plan, would be preferable. By this plan 
an abundant supply of fresh air could be secured, 
and the irritation of constant close contact with many 
strangers could be avoided.” 

His first patients at Saranac were two sisters, 
factory girls, and the first building was completed in 
February, 1885. It consisted of one room, 14 x 18, 
and a little porch so small that only one patient could 
sit out at a time. It has been known as “The Little 
Red,” and is historical as the pioneer cottage in 
the development of sanatorium treatment in America. 
It is now kept as a relic and museum. 

In the same year in which Trudeau read of 
Brehmer’s sanitarium, Koch’s epochal paper on “The 
Etiology of Tuberculosis” appeared. Trudeau de- 
termined to prove Koch’s experiments for himself, 
and plunged into experimental work with guinea pigs. 
In order to carry out his laboratory work he was 
forced to make his own apparatus, keep his guinea 
pigs warm in a hole in the ground, and arise several 
times each night during cold snaps to stir up the fire 
and provide the correct temperature for his cultures. 
He succeeded despite the handicaps, and his labora- 
tory (at first a makeshift place that was burned down 
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and later rebuilt) was the first in this country to be 
devoted to the study of tuberculosis. 

As his work became known he received the co- 
operation of the peers of the medical profession. His 
sanatorium soon became an assured success, and his 
long single-handed fight in the dense woods of the 
Adirondacks against the tubercle bacillus was win- 
ning him high honors. One of the greatest of these 
was his unanimous election in 1904 as the first presi- 
dent of the newly organized National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

During his life Dr. Trudeau was forced many 
times to take to his bed because his tuberculous lesion 
had become active, and several times his life was 
despaired of. Yet he lived until November 15, 1915, 
to the age of sixty-seven years. 

Before his death he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the benefits of his laborious research and experiments 
carried into every corner of the United States by bits 
of colored paper—the penny Christmas seals. 

Since the time when Trudeau was the first presi- 
dent of the National Tuberculosis Association the 
association has become the parent of 1,400 affiliated 
associations in all parts of the United States. Through 
its organized campaign supported by funds raised in 
the annual Christmas Seal Sales, it has been greatly 
responsible for reducing the death-rate from tubercu- 
losis fifty per cent. 

In a speech Trudeau delivered shortly before his 
death he said: “Over the doors of the hospitals for 
consumptives twenty-five years ago might well have 
been written these words: “All hope abandon ye that 
enter here.” While to-day, in the light of new knowl- 
edge, we may justly place at the entrance of the 
modern sanatorium the more hopeful inscription: 
“Cure sometimes, relief often, comfort always.’ ” 


On the Trail of “Yanqui Imperialismo” 


John R. Scotford 


SNE of my major interests during five months 
| of travel in South America has been to 

} discover the fruits of American imperialism. 
fees} 1 wish to set down, largely in quotation 
marks, such traces of this monster as have come to 
my notice. 

The first glimpse was in Buenos Aires, where 
our unpopularity is out of all proportion to the strength 
of our “invasion.” Americans own a few slaughtering 
houses, two banks, and dominate the automobile 
industry—but serve as a common target for public 
ill-will. I had the pleasure of an imterview with 
Alfredo Palacios, socialist and university teacher, 
said to be the fountam-head of anti-Americanism. 
To his mind the peril did not arise from either the 
American people or American business, but from 
the domination of our government by large moneyed 
interests. I remembered certain scandals, and sym- 
pathized with him. He further explained that the 
group which he represented were even more opposed 
to Latin Amercan governments that “sold out” to 
American capitalists than they were to the cap- 
italists themselves. He seemed to realize that bar- 
gains must imevitably attract buyers. At heart his 


argument was like that of the socialist in every land. 

In Cordoba, the ancient university center of Ar- 
gentina, I was informed by a young doctor that 
“yanqui imperialismo” was responsible for all the dic- 
tators on the west coast. It hardly seemed credible 
that our bankers were in the business of setting up 
South American governments, and I was inclined to 
argue the matter. 

In Santiago, Chile, I repeated this statement to a 
teacher in the national university, and elicited the 
reply, “The ability of a dictator to float loans in 
New York is undoubtedly of great help in enabling 
him to control his countrymen.” To retain his power, 
the dictator needs a banker friend, and almost in- 
evitably this is an American. 

Our investment in Chile consists of two or three 
copper mines, government loans, and a recent ex- 
ploitation of the nitrate fields. Concerning this, a 
young man remarked, ““We Chileans fought for Taena- 
Arica, but the Americans got it.” On the other hand, 
post-war German competition reduced nitrate pro- 
duction to a negligible matter until the Guggenheims 
introduced a new process and large scale methods of 
production. Both the prosperity of the country and 
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the income of the government are largely dependent 
upon nitrate—and both would be in a bad way if it 
were not for the timely arrival of American capital. 

In Bolivia the subject of yanquz imperialismo 
took another turn. An American n a position to 
know the facts remarked, “So long as the American 
bankers can sell their bonds, they do not seem to 
care how stable the government is, or how the money 
is wasted.” My mind went back to a recent attempt 
to invest money in the United States. To find a real 
estate bond paying more than five and a half per cent 
had proved difficult, while South American republics 
offer as much as eight per cent. A friend of mine is 
investing in Salvador bonds because they pay well. 
I doubt if he even knows where the country is, let 
alone what sort of a government it has. The Ameri- 
ean desire for a high rate of interest makes it easy 
for more or less irresponsible governments to float 
their loans. 

A Bolivian teacher carried the argument a step 
farther. ‘A dictator comes into power, borrows a 
lot of money in New York, wastes it, and departs. 
Then the people are expected to repay both the in- 
terest and the principal.”’ He advocated a positive 
supervision of foreign loans by the United States 
Government, insuring that the money was borrowed 
by responsible parties and used in a justifiable fashion. 
This man was not a politician, but a student of 
economics. 

Peru is the most Americanized of South American 
countries. The superintendent of education for the 


republic, the director of the traffic police in Lima, | 


and the private physician of the president are all 
Americans. The Foundation Company, an American 
enterprise, is carrying on public works in a number of 
cities. Two large mining properties are American 
owned. The foreign debt is large, and the bulk of it 
has been financed in New York. On ment.oning 
yanqut imperialismo to a professor in the University 
of San Marcos I was informed that it was not con- 
sidered patriotic to discuss that subject. American 
capital comes closer to dominating Peru than any 
other South American country—and yet the rail- 
roads are British, and there are large areas of Peruvian 
life with which we have scant contact. 

In Colombia foreign loans are approaching the 
danger point. In six or seven years the Colombian 
government, national and local, has borrowed in the 
neighborhood of two hundred million dollars, all in 
New York. Because of this influx of foreign money, 
together with a boom in the coffee market, Colombia 
has enjoyed a rather spectacular development. A 
newspaper man expressed fear for the future. Much 
money has undoubtedly been wasted, and more has 
gone into unproductive improvements. Spending is 
easy, but paying is difficult. One instance of care- 
less lending was the taking of a mortgage by a New 
York investment house on the revenue from the 
liquor tax of a certain department at a time when the 
national government was endeavoring to introduce 
a modified form of prohibition. Because of the 
Panama incident, we are none too popular in Colom- 
bia—and we will be less so when the time comes for 
these loans to be repaid. On the other hand, Colom- 
bia owns and operates most of her railroads, has few 


mines, and is endeavoring to conserve her resources 
of petroleum for national exploitation. Her one 
bad habit is that of floating loans. 

The sale of American products in South America 
is an activity in which we have been highly success- 
ful. The continent is flooded with our automobiles, 
and everybody likes them. They have been a wel- 
come boon in a land where transportation is a major 
problem. The American movie is everywhere. Some 
people argue that it has tended to displace French 
culture with that of the United States. The sewing 
machine, phonograph, and radio have been heartily 
welcomed. = 

In Colombia and, in a lesser degree, Ecuador and 
Venezuela, large quantities of American food products 
are on sale at most astonishing prices. Crackers, 
candies, breakfast foods, and canned fruits are sold 
for twice or three times the price paid in the United 
States. On the Magdalena River I traveled with a 
Porto Rican selling American products who re- 
marked that “‘the South Americans are easy.” An 
Italian salesman for American canned goods explained 
that his business was to sell American foods for three 
times the price they brought at home to people with 
half the purchasing power of the American public! 
His private opinion was that the people bought be- 
cause they were foolish. Yet this explanation hardly 
covers the case. The standard of living is rising in 
South America, which means that new appetites are 
being developed. When one has never tasted ketchup 
before it is not unreasonable to pay a dollar for a 
bottle that one may enjoy a new experience—but 
ultimately people will manage to get their ketchup for 
amore moderate price. The creation of new appetites 
and the quickening of new desires is probably a real 
service to South America—as well as good business 
on our part. 

On closer inspection that great dragon yanqui 
umperialismo tends to shrivel. Certainly there is no 
deep laid plot on the part of Amer can capital to 
secure control of South America. Fortunately for 
our popularity, the railroads, public utilities, and 
many of the telephone systems are in the hands of 
the British—when not government owned. Mining 
is largely an American activity, and yet it plays a 
far smaller part in South American life and commerce 
than one expects. Chile and Bolivia are the only 
countries whose prosperity is dependent upon min- 
ing. Yangut imperialismo simmers down to a profit- 
able interchange of products and to the granting of 
loans by New York bankers to South American 
governments. It is easy to blame the banker, but he 
is really the representative of the American investor. 
We have much money to lend and few profitable 
places to put it. South America offers government 
securities promising a favorable rate of interest. 
Seven and eight per cent are very appealing to the 
man with money to lend. So long as he gets his re- 
turn he will not bother his head as to who gets the 
money, how it is spent, or who ultimately pays the 
bills. This attitude is utterly natural and rather 
inevitable. Perhaps the bankers should be more 
careful, and the Government exercise a more positive 
supervision. But if there be fault, it is one of neg- 
ligence rather than of intention. 


After They Had Sung a Parody 


Fred Smith 


RT is a long time since I heard any one use the 
4; once familiar aphorism that “every good 
8} thing contains within itself the seed of its 
B35) own destruction.’”’ Perhaps we are saying the 
same thing in different terminology. Or it may be 
that, in this regard, we are not so observant as were 
our fathers. We have come to days of easy tolerance. 
We hesitate to say that a man’s foes may be those of 
his own household. Yet I have found my mind go- 
ing back to the truth of my fathers as I have par- 
ticipated in some of the group singing of our time. 

It so happens that I am a member of one of the 
“‘social-service’”’ organizations which are having such 
a vogue in our day. It would be invidious to mention 
it by name, since all the organizations similar to it 
are affected with the same fault, if fault it be. All 
pay tribute to the ideal of good-fellowship. But 
good-fellowship, so we are told, involves that you 
become a good fellow, call a stranger by his first 
name, treat him like a brother, and have a sing-song 
with him. Just for one evening we will be boys 
again. 

Theoretically this is all to the good. Personally, 
however, I find myself reluctant to do this without 
some reservations. It seems to me that in all our fun 
we should respect the sanctities we have learned in 
our maturity. Undoubtedly it is good for men to 
“get from under” the burden of their responsibilities 
sometimes. But it is well to so do this as to leave no 
taste of sad effect. To the credit of these good-fellow- 
shiping groups it can be said that they have no pre- 
arranged plan for going into sin. The fun is inno- 
cent. But upon some of us it takes another worth 
when we are asked to further the spirit of good fellow- 
ship by singing—in parodies. 

The line between having fun and becoming foolish 
is not always easy to draw, as I often have had occa- 
sion to notice in the case of my own failures. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, I notice that when fun be- 
comes “‘phun”’’ it is well to keep a weather eye open. 
In saying this I would in no wise link myself to those 
sanctimonious ones who make the mistake of think- 
ing that to be pure one must be strictly puritanical. 
Pealing song and merry jest earn from me no frown. 
But, having said this, it is well to remember that 
virtue is no synonym of vacuity. One ought to know 
where to draw the line between the funny and the 
silly. 

Against songs which are “‘neither flesh nor fowl” 
but offer a vent for keen hilarity I personally have 
no objection. “A little nonsense now and then is 
relished by the best of men.” Many a foolish song 
have I sung with my betters to add a relish to their 
nerve-racked existence, not forgetting, of course, my 
own. These are not the songs to which I take excep- 
tion. 

But when I find, sometimes at religious group 
gatherings, songs which are parodies of well known 
hymns set to the music of a hymn tune, I know then 
when to draw the line. The beauty of many a fine 
hymn has been marred for me by having it travestied 


in a jumble of silly words. I am not thinking here of 
the occasional parody which one with alert ear may 
sometimes hear in the singing of a church school 
assembly. In fact, I have sometimes wished, in the 
interest of annihilation, to parody some of the things 
which are called hymns sometimes in our time. But 
this is not the way of salvation, I fear. The parodies 
which we can afford to overlook are those efforts of 
the creative ingenuity of adolescent youth in par- 
ticular. I recall my own misdemeanors in this re- 
spect when I was a lad. We outgrew this foolish- 
ness. It is well to remember that many a poet has had 
a worse beginning than this. In seeking to be rather 
funny these youngsters were learning how to rhyme. 
Then too, in the high adventuring days of love, many 
a hymn can be turned to serve its cause. The time 
of these ignorances we might well overlook. 

But it seems to me that when mature people 
take to singing, in the interest of supposed good 
fellowship, foolish words to tunes made sacred by 
patriotic or religious association, there is need for a 
pause. If my friends keep on long enough wedding 
nonsense to the rich racial music of the negro spirit- 
uals I shall come at last to detest their very sound. 
After one has sung a lot of nonsense to a sacred tune 
the glory of the hymn is marred forme. Ihave known 
a vaudeville tune to be lifted to the plane of religious 
hymnody, and IJ have been glad for it. But when I 
have heard a religious tune lowered to the plane of 
vaudeville I have regretted the descent. 

It is sometimes said that this is an age in which 
reverence is a forgotten virtue. I wonder, in so far 
as this is true, if the fault is not in the complainers 
themselves, to a large extent. If hymns and their 
related tunes can be used for jingles which murder 
the English language it is hardly to be expected that 
when these same young people come to sing these 
tunes again in church they will find their thoughts 
wandering other than Godward. I recall hearing a 
chaplain tell of the shock it was to him, on returning 
from France where he had seen the soldiers go to their 
doom down “‘the long, long trail a-winding’’ to hear 
this song sung in parody. No less is it a shock to 
some to hear the music of great hymns taken for 
accompaniment of mere jingle-jangle. ‘“What books 
are those you used this morning in reading your 
service?” asked Garrick of an English clergyman. 
“Books! Why, the Bible and the Prayer-book.’’ 
“Ah!” said the famous actor, “I observed that you 
handled them as though they were a ledger and a 
day book.”’ 

There are many to-day who need a word of coun- 
sel and caution because of the way they are using 
music which to many is sacred. By all means let us 
have good times through the aid of singing together. 
By so doing we can put to flight the heavy solemnities 
of life, and gather gladness in our laughter. Yet, 
in so doing, we need to have a care that we, unthink- 
ingly, do not imperil the strength of our virtue of 
reverence by wrongly entangling the associations 
due to these hymns of the church. 
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The Dilemma of Liberalism 


John W. Day* 


RY liberal church, of whatever name, prac- 
tises full hospitality. ‘“The liberal deviseth 
liberal things.’”’ Some churches go farther 
than others in this respect. The bars which 
define their principles are put lower and lower, so 
that jumping over them is not considered a defiance 
of them, and gates are placed at convenient intervals. 
Some take down their bars altogether, and leave them 
lying about, as interesting survivals, where they as 
not even impede progress. 

Unitarians go so far as to declare that there are 
no lines at all, and accept those who choose to come 
into their fellowship, whatever their religious belief, 
or lack of belief. They carry freedom beyond its 
limit, and decline to recognize any degree of incon- 
gruity or contradiction as involving inconsistency. 
Inconsistency itself appears to be a glory. Having 
no fences, no gates are necessary. 

At liberty to believe what each one pleases, and 
deny any belief, such liberals enjoy an admirable 
sense of ventilation. The air never gets stuffy, for 
it is always out of doors. Their denomination is 
never domination. No one ever exercises dominion 
over the faith of any one else. No Unitarian wants 
any more doctrine than he has. The word creed 
applies not at all. Not even to one alone, for he does 
not wish to tie his mind to anything he can not change 
or abandon. 
days, and hosts are never embarrassed by their unin- 
vited guests. Any one is a Unitarian who says he is, 
even if he isn’t. 

An open door like this is so hospitable that one 
would think that all the world would take advantage 
of it. Jefferson thought it would, at least so far as 
the United States was concerned. A church of such 
large spirit, so purely catholic because at the farthest 
remove from Catholicism, would seem likely to become 
the church universal. It should be crowded. 

Why is it one of the smallest? Why have Uni- 
tarian churches in this country suffered such a marked 
decrease in numbers, even while some of them show 
_ constituencies larger than any in their history? Why 
does the Unitarian Year Book betray a shrinkage of 
at least twenty per cent in the number of active 
Unitarian churches during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury? 
The explanation that this shrinkage is more a 
paper shrinkage than an actual one, that more correct 
returns of late years account for a diminution which 
was due to faulty returns of earlier years, does not 
explain all of such an extraordinary reverse, making 
largeness in welcome coexist with smallness of re- 
sponse. With all such allowance that any one could 
reckon, there would remain the same problem. The 
dilemma of liberalism, after all is said, is real: How can 
liberty and freedom coexist with contradiction and 
disagreement? How can two walk together in op- 
‘posite directions? 


*The Rev. John W. Day, D. D., is minister of the Unitarian 
church in Kennebunk, Maine. 


No one needs a card on his reception - 


The reason why the uninvited sneak into recep- 
tions is that they may obtain the distinction of being 
among the invited. The remedy the host has is to 
watch his doors, and employ detectives to spy out 
interlopers. It has long ago been proved that such 
heresy-hunting will not work in organizations with 
any claim to be liberal. But because liberals can not 
and would not adopt any method of exclusion is no 
reason why they should go the lengths of insincerity 
and give equal welcome to opinions which are mutually 
exclusive. Hosts need not be exclusive while the na- 
ture of things is inherently exclusive. They could 
not be expected to stultify themselves and give the 
glad hand to persons who laugh at their family por- 
traits, track in mud, ridicule their friends, smash 
their furniture, clutter up their lawns, and park gum 
under their tables. It is no violation of hospitality, 
even of the most public sort, to treat those who impose 
upon it according to their own principles. “Let us 
talk in the garden,’’ Emerson said when repeated 
invitations to his visitor to allow him to take his hat, 
brought the reply that it was against his principles 
to uncover in any one’s presence. 

Freedom of opinion is not invaded when one de- 
clines conversation under conditions which make it 
impossible. Liberty is not enhanced by people who 
are so timid, in fear of being thought illiberal, as to 
endorse any note which is submitted for their signa- 
ture. 

Distinctions which really exist can not be erased" 
in order to avoid the inconvenience of entertaining 
them. Pretending to ignore them for the sake of 
peace and union, does not bring the same kind of 
peace, and the same degree of union, that come with 
entire sympathy and understanding. Doing away 
with heresy trials does not make it less disadvanta- 
geous to ship passengers who intend to scuttle the 
vessel. Keeping open house will not be satisfactory 
if people who do not belong there find themselves 
tolerated rather than received. They can not be 
barred or rejected. If they like the fellowship of a 
hotel rather than that of club or a home, no one need 
deny them. The Unitarian gastropods whose shells 
are occupied by ecclesiastical hermit crabs can not 
do anything about it. They do not need to. But 
they need feel no obligation to give over all their 
shells to the hermit crabs. 

No, because fagots are out of fashion, and heresy 
trials, in any disguise, are no longer available, and 
we are cordial to everybody, is no reason for thinking 
that we should take over to ourselves the responsi- 
bility which belongs to those who take selfish ad- 
vantage of our cordiality. We may say, “So glad to 
see you,” and “Must you go?” but when they are 
gone, and the house is quiet, and the family can get 
together again in a communion which must be that of 
a family, honestly now, as William Everett once said, 
“‘Ain’t it nice?” 

Let nature take its course. We worry need- 
lessly about what to do with those who are out of 
place with us. Let them alone. In time the eternal 
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fitness of things will prevail. And then we shall have 
better fellowship with landmarks and understandings 
and classifications than we could ever have by trying 
to do away with them. Liberals will get out of their 
dilemma by snapping out of the creed complex, by 
realizing that there is no tyranny of creeds more en- 
slaving than that of fearing them. Very bad mas- 


The Religious Issue in 


ters, they may be made very good servants. For it 
is sure that no church will ever grow strong which 
does not give people clearly to understand what it is 
all about, and say plainly what it is going to do about 
it. Nor has any church entirely dispensed with 
creeds or their equivalent. In fact utter creedless- 
ness is as inflexible a creed as was ever welded. 


Our Political Procedure 


Charles E. Petty 


Every possible relation is a moral relation. Every question 
that involves two or more people is a moral question. The tariff 
is moral, law enforcement is moral, making shoes is moral, 
everything is moral. Nothing is foreign to religion. 

Another outstanding fact is that the church is an organiza- 
tion of people at work in morality and religion, and the same 
people that make shoes elect Presidents. Their lives to be worth 
their salt must be consistently organized. Religion must run 
down into conduct, mould conduct, shape civilization. 

The prime business of the church and religion is to mould 
civilization, to make humans big and angelic at their tasks here 
and now. ‘Then of course the church should get into politics 
with both feet. ‘The Protestant Church should be in politics; 
the Catholic Church should be in politics. Both would be false 
if they were out of politics. And that is exactly what has been 
true all along. This is a country with Protestant traditions and 
Protestant principles. It is a country where the individual is 
monarch in his inalienable right to do his own thinking and 
planning. Into that scheme of things called a constitution 
underlying the fabric thus built up was written a clause that 
the ‘‘Congress could not make an establishment of religion.’ 
That is a Protestant principle. The separation of the state from 
the church is a Protestant principle. 

Over against that theory is another one (and I am not in- 
terested in which is better to adopt just now), that the ecclesias- 
tical machinery called the Holy Roman Church has superior 
claims over all Christians, even to dominating the state. The 
church is superior by divine right. When the church functions 
completely it is the one supreme authority in the world of affairs. 

Now these two theories are irreconcilable. Both can not be 
wholly true. One must make some compromise to live with the 
other at all. And we all know that it is a policy with the Catholic 
Church to make no compromise. It is right by divine inspira- 
tion and we Protestants are all wrong. I have never been ac- 
corded any recognition by a Catholic priest in thirty years of 
my ministry, and I have said some fine things of the Catholic 
Church and still do say them. In fact I agree completely with 
the Catholic position that final decision on matters of faith and 
morals is with living men and not in the dead past. The Protes- 
tant position that all authority is in the word of God as found in 
the Bible is untenable. It contradicts the first principle of 
Protestantism, that each soul is by divine right as high as another 
in the estimation of high heaven. While a Protestant among 
Protestants, I insist that to place authority in any fixed state- 
ment, whether a Bible, or a college of cardinals, is vicious to a 
spiritually free soul. The college of cardinals does make some 
progress, however tardy it is, and when it does it does so because 
the mind of man will not submit to permanent coercion or sta- 
tionary inaction. 

The church is supposed to be in politics, in business, in 
education, in pleasure, in science, in the home and everywhere 
else to develop souls into divine proportions and to train them 
to build the Kingdom of God on earth, to train them to work 
together as rational builders of the City of our God. Should 
not the church, Catholic and- Protestant alike, be in politics? 
Should they not be interested in who is to be President? Where 
is the bigotry in that? Why try to browbeat and foozle the 
electorate with the shout of bigotry and intolerance when men 


take the little religion they have seriously enough to say what 
they want in the Presidency? I am glad it is out in the open; 
there is no bigotry in it. What is painful is that we have so 
few people who can think on the subject. 

The Catholic Church is in polities up to the hilt, as it should 
be. Its seeming indifference just now is the best kind of politics. 
It is hopelessly in the minority in the United States and good 
politics here is for it to seem not to play politics. It may be 
leaning over backward just now. 

It is not going to disturb me a bit if Governor Smith wins. 
I am going to do what I can to leave him down in New York 
where he can study more about Tammany. Iam not a bigot for 
taking that stand. If I did not believe in the universal brother- 
hood of man in its spiritual implications, it would not make a 
bit of difference which philosophy won. But I do, and I am not 
ashamed of it. I think Governor Smith has a wonderful record, 
in spots, and I am giad he has forced his way to the front as he 
has. He has already conferred upon us a great benefit. But he 
is out to get exactly what I do not want, and I am going to help 
foil him. I do not want this beer question to continue forever. 
And he has succeeded in giving it a new lease of life. And here 
is where I am mostly opposed to his election. If he were a Sena- 
tor Walsh, his religion would not cut any ice with me, and in a 
way I am sorry that the religious issue bulks so large in this cam- 
paign. But Governor Smith has himself to blame for it. Had he 
been a consistent defender of sobriety from the time he went to 
Albany till now, no one could have said him nay on the score 
of religion. And he threw the issue into the campaign by bolt- 
ing his platform. He is a doughty warrior indeed. And I honor 
him for that. The more I like him the more I am determined to 
defeat him. 

I suppose no one will believe me if I say that I am more in- 
terested in moral uplift than in putting a Protestant in the 
White House. They will call me bigot. But that is because 


_ they are too prejudiced to see the difference between two con- 


tradictories. I see the difference and am willing to admit that 
I am on one side only. But I am just as sure as the sun shines 
that I would waik right over to the other side if logic and prac- 
tical advantage pointed the way. I hold no grudge against a 
Catholic for his being a Catholic. I am going to vote for a Cath- 
olic this fall and maybe some two or three Jews. I want every 
person to stand on his honest conviction and play the game 
fairly and squarely. Be all that a good Catholic with a sound 
conviction should be, and that will be fine. Be all that a good 
Protestant should be and give everybody else full credit for be- 
ing honest, and that will be fine also. It is honest, open facing 
of our difference with love for each other that will enable us to 
get together. Let us pray God for the open mind and love for 
the brethren of every name under the sun. 

To take any other stand is to impeach the wisdom of God 
in allowing Confucius, or Laotse, or Buddha, or any other great 
leader of men outside of the Christian fold, to be born at all. 
Is there something peculiar in God that the vast majority of men 
should not know about the Christian system of religion till 
enough slow-footed Christians took such information to them? 
No, God is the Universal Father and He can work in Buddha 
and others. But this is another chapter. We must look it 
over in all its phases, though. 
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A Year with a Nature Lover 


XI. 


Birdless Days 


L. R. Talbot 


“Not a very birdy day,’ is the conclusion we come to after 
walking two hours or so. We have come through open fields 
and pastures, woods and sheltered glades, in short covering almost 
every kind of country, so that it seems strange not to have found 
something. But the birds simply have not shown themselves. 
It is certainly not a “‘birdy’”’ day. 

You must allow the questionable word. “Birdy’’ may not 
be in the dictionary. But we bird lovers—“‘birdites,’’ as some 
one once called us—have a vocabulary all our own. With 
bird walks, bird glasses, bird clubs, going birding (is there a verb 
to bird?) we avail ourselves of something akin to poetic license 
and coin words as we need them. And who shall stop us? 

So to resume. If we had not had similar birdless days 
many times before, we might assume that the birds were not 
here. It might seem that they had abandoned us entirely; 
only we know that is not so, for we were over this same ground 
as recently as yesterday, and experience has taught us that it 
is more than likely we shall find at least a dozen species to-mor- 
row. The birds are somewhere around, only they are keeping 
quiet and we do not find them. 

Our list for the day is brief indeed: half a dozen chickadees, 
four crows, and one small flock of the inevitable pestiferous 
starlings. 

November is between seasons. Most of the summer resi- 
dents and the fall migrants have gone, and it is a little early for 
the winter birds. Still there should be at least a few tree sparrows 
and juncos, the vanguard. Blue jays have been unusually 
numerous all the fall, and surely they have not all gone on; be- 
sides, some jays spend the winter with us. I know there are 
golden-crowned kinglets, a brown creeper, hairy and downy 
woodpeckers, goldfinches. I know where a song sparrow has 
settled down for the winter; the other day I heard his sweet fall 
song. The myrtle warblers have not all left us yet. A robin 
generally spends the winter in the swamp we just passed. All 
told, we could make quite a list if only we could find the birds 
we have every reason to believe are in the region. 

But it is a cold, windy day, rather blustering. It is just 
the sort of day that people call, theoretically, ‘‘typical Novem- 
ber weather,’”’ only we know well enough it is no more “‘typical’’ 
than the warm sunny days we had last week. Do we not always 
have many such balmy days this month, more sometimes than 
in April, or even, alas! in May? 

But these bleak, gray days are sure to come, and they have 
their effect on the birds, as we have seen to-day. They find 
sheltered spots, and they are quiet. 

To-day the weather accounts easily enough for the scarcity 
of birds. Sometimes, however, there is no apparent explanation. 
We simply do not find them. 

I recall another birdless day, under quite different condi- 
tions and far away from here. It was in southern France, at 
the Gorge du Loup, a few miles back from the Riviera, toward 
the Maritime Alps, one of the most beautiful spots in the world. 
Some of the happiest, most successful days I have ever spent 
studying birds were in that region. But that was in late winter 
and early spring. 

The birdless day was when I went back once in midsummer, 
when the heat was so intense that whatever birds may have 
been there sought cover and were silent. 

But the day was successful for all that, from the point of 
view of appreciation of nature. There was the beauty of the 
gorge, silvery cascades, the river tumbling and foaming over the 
rocks; the cliffs with the stratification plainly marked. In the 
distance was the blue Mediterranean, reflecting the brassy sun- 
light. Even the heat waves were beautiful. Then the clouds 
and the one sudden shower, worth noting in a land where rain 
in summer is something of a novelty. 


And this dark, bleak November day in our own woods, near 
home, is successful. 

We have the beauty of the trees. The flaming colors of 
October have gone, but the oaks are still gorgeous in rich dark 
red. I wish I knew the oaks better, the different species, that 
is. Every year I resolve to learn them, but there is so much to 
do in the way of nature study! How much there is to learn, how 
little we really know about nature after all! «But to-day again I 
firmly resolve to study trees more industriously—and this alone 
makes the day a success: every step toward a fuller knowledge 
and appreciation of nature is something accomplished. 

One member of the party started us on the track by pointing 
out some of the differences between the various oaks, then the 
maples, and before long we had had a good introductory lesson. 
Iam glad he came. I am always pleased when on a bird walk 
there is some one who knows trees and flowers or any other 
branch of nature and being an enthusiast makes the rest of us 
enthusiasts also. One of the most useful members of society is 
the one who tactfully and skillfully opens the eyes of people 
who hitherto have been blind to these things. For even bird 
lovers are sometimes narrow-minded! They confine their in- 
terest to their own field, little realizing that every other thing in 
nature is interesting and their lives will be just so much broader 
by every additional interest they take on. 

So let us make every bird walk a nature walk. Let us see 
every single phase of nature, and at least strive to know some- 


thing about all the countless beautiful things all around us. 


Rocks and minerals, and the whole vast realm of geology 
should be included among the subjects which claim our atten- 
tion as we walk through woods and fields looking for birds. 

Now is a good chance to look for birds’ nests. When the 
nests have eggs or young in them, we should be very careful 
about examining them. In fact in many cases we should keep 
away from them entirely, for fear of frightening the old birds 
away and causing injury or even death to the young. But there 
is no such danger now; we can study the abandoned nests to our 
hearts’ content. And once again I realize how little I know. 
How few of these nests I can identify! It pays to examine them 
closely. They are works of art, even in their present rather 
dilapidated condition. And if we can tell what bird built some 
particular nest, we shall have valuable data as to the habitat of 
that bird. These facts will help us next year when we are looking 
for him. 

Once again the very scarcity of birds helps to turn our at- 
tention to some phase of nature, in this instance a phase of bird 
life and habits which we neglect, perforce, on a day in spring 
when the birds are all around us, each with his individual song, 
all demanding our attention and challenging us to name them. 

Do we know where to look for birds now, in November, or 
at any time during the next few months of cold and storms? 
Do we just go out and take what comes, or do we plan our walk 
to include the places where the birds are likely to be? And in 
the same way, do we apply a scientific knowledge of bird habi- 
tats to the planning of our bird walks in the spring or summer? 

Now just. extend that principle to this elementary study of 
nests. We see a nest in bush or tree; it is largely guess work 
when we say such and such a bird may have built it, but it need 
not be entirely so. It looks like a catbird’s nest, says one; all 
right: would a catbird be found in these surroundings? And 
does he build in such a place? Or a song sparrow, where does 
he nest? 

We have opened up a vast new field for study. And I con- 
fess I know woefully little about it. But I want to know more; 
and we are dealing with ideals: when our eyes are open so that we 
see what there is to know, and we want to learn, then strive 
earnestly, we have gained much. 
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But we have stopped quite a while looking at nests. We 
feel the cold, there is a nip in the frosty air, and it feels like 
snow. Let us walk fast for a while, get some real exercise. It 
is good for us. One trouble with bird walks is that we do not, 
can not, walk fast enough to get the vigorous exercise we need, 
and we really should go out again in the evening, when there is 
less to attract our attention and slow down our pace. Only then 
we have the stars to look at, and we want to stop to pick out 
constellations. But now, for five or ten minutes, let us just 
walk rapidly and swing our arms, with head back, body erect, 
breathing deeply. How good it makes us feel! 

Now the snow is beginning to fall. Each flake is a beautiful 
crystal, and every one has its own individual shape. It is in- 
teresting to examine some of them carefully. 

As the snow accumulates, the contrast of the brooks, black 
under the lowering sky and in the fading light, with the pure 
white all around on tree and ground, is one more picture to take 
home with us in our minds’ eyes by which to remember this 
afternoon. 

A birdless day! We came for a bird walk, and have seen 
almost no birds, yet instead of feeling disappointed we are taking 
home these memories of beautiful things. The trip, besides 
making the blood flow more quickly and the eyes sparkle and the 
cheeks tingle with the glow of health, has been a decided success 
as a nature walk. Who would spend such an afternoon in an 
overheated house? We are sorry for those who stayed at home 
and gave up this walk merely because it was cold and ‘‘dreary,” 
and “it looked like snow,’ and ‘“‘there wouldn’t be any birds 
to-day.” 
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The bare trees outlined against the sky, the rich golden 
brown grasses, the dark evergreens now sprinkled with snow, 
here a witch-hazel bush with its curious tiny yellow flowers, and 
berries of the black alder, a bit of ice forming on a shallow pool— 
another chance to study crystal formations—a pile of jagged 
rocks, weathered from the face of a cliff, even the gray of the 
leaden sky, and countless other beautiful things impress on 
us the charm of all nature. 

“Birdless day!’ It is a huge success to the bird lover whose 
eyes are open. 

Once in a while some one suggests that our “bird club” 
should have a broader name, such as “nature study club.”” But 
I object. If that were necessary to make us interested in other 
things, yes; if only by changing our name, taking a title that 
should include all things in nature, could we bring ourselves to 
see and appreciate nature in all its forms, then I should agree. 
But “what’s in a name?” The genuine bird enthusiast is in- 
terested in all outdoor things. While he may know less about 
the other things than he does about the birds, while limitations 
of time force him to specialize to some extent, he keeps his eyes 
and ears and mind open constantly, and gradually, year by year, 
he becomes more and more a well-rounded nature lover, nature 


enthusiast. 


“Birdless days.’’ Let the bird lovers go out now, in bleak 
November, just as we did in smiling May and the long warm 
days of June, and instead of complaining because birds are 
scarce, let us be glad we can see a hundred other things in na- 
ture, and now have the time and opportunity to know more 
about them. 


St. Lawrence University Honors Dr. Hervey 


Tributes and honors such as are seldom bestowed upon a 
man in his lifetime, tributes that were deserved and appreciated, 
were conferred upon that grand old man of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Dr. Alpheus Baker Hervey, member of the first class to 
enter St. Lawrence in 1858, trustee of the university for half a 
century, and one time president of the college, in the three day 
celebration extending from Friday last to Sunday. It was an 
occasion in which not only alumni, trustees, faculties and stu- 
dents joined, but also townspeople. As a fitting climax to a 
notable event, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon Dr. Hervey at the close of the concluding part of the 
three day program in the Gunnison Memorial Chapel Sunday 
afternoon. 

Some forty of the “college boys and girls’” who were under 
Dr. Hervey during his six years as president had returned to 
swell the numbers of alumni and trustees who had returned for 
the occasion. An impressive three days’ program had been ar- 
ranged and was carried through without an incident to mar the 
joy of the time. Even the weather conspired with all else to 
make it a perfect reunion. 

As the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Owen D. Young, both num- 
bered among his “‘boys and girls,’’ Dr. Hervey arrived in Canton 
with his son, Mr. Charles Hervey, on board the private car, 
Palm Beach, Friday morning. Hardly had the car been placed 
on the siding before Dr. Hervey appeared on the platform to 
wave his welcome. No sooner were the felicitations over with 
than he was seated in an automobile for a ride to the campus. 
Three weeks previously he had been seriously ill in Jamaica, 
Mass., but the call of St. Lawrence served as a health-giving 
tonic and permitted his attendance. 

With the campus trees garbed in their autumn hues; with a 
warm Indian Summer breeze whispering among the leaves, the 
opening part of the three days program was held in the Cammie 
Pendleton Gaines Open Air Theater Friday afternoon. In song 
and story and with tableaus and pageants, events were again 
recalled, all of which touched upon many associations Dr. 
Hervey has had with the university. “The discovery of Ameri- 
ca, St. Lawrence University and Dr. Hervey” were depicted in a 


tableau entitled “Christopher Columbus.” A song, “St. Law- 
rence,’’ composed by Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman and words 
by the late Cammie P. Gaines, first sung at Dr. Hervey’s in- 
auguration, was again sung. President Richard Eddy Sykes 
gave words of welcome. Other old college songs floated over the 
campus. The first meeting of the Board of Trustees with Bar- 
zillia Hodskin, Thomas Jefferson Sawyer, Martin Thatcher, 
Levi Storrs, Preston King, George E. Baker and Theodore Cald- 
well was enacted, with Rutherford, the building contractor of 
the old college building, rushing in asking where his money was 
coming from. Mrs. Everett of Potsdam played the same piano 
solo from Chopin that she had rendered at the Hervey inaugura- 
tion services in the Presbyterian church forty years ago. 

Friday evening at the Hotel Harrington Mr. and Mrs. 
Owen D. Young were hosts to over eighty friends of Dr. Hervey. 
Following the dinner Mr. Young called upon several. Dr. 
Richard Eddy Sykes responded with words of affection and 
esteem as the present president to the former president, and Dr. 
Charles Kelsey Gaines, who with Dr. Robert Dale Ford as the 
only remaining members of the faculty serving during Dr. 
Hervey’s presidency, spoke as only Dr. Gaines can of the 
early days, of the problems which Dr. Hervey had been faced 
with when he took up the burdens of office relinquished by 
the late Dr. Absalom Graves Gaines. Modestly Dr. Hervey 
acknowledged these tributes, saying that whatever he had done 
had been done only as a part of the day’s work. H.C. Spurr 
of the class of 1894 also spoke for the students of that time 
and Richard C. Ellsworth read many telegrams and letters of 
greetings which had come from alumni unable to be present. 

Saturday morning Dr. Hervey was present at the annual 
fall meeting of the Board of Trustees held in the administration 
building, and showed his usual vigorous interest in everything 
done. In the afternoon the alumni held a golf tournament on 
the St. Lawrence links in which M. C. O’Brien, 09, of Brooklyn, 
and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall were awarded the prizes for the two 
best scores turned in. 

In the evening a get-together service was held in Gunnison 
Memorial Chapel with President Sykes presiding and the college 
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choir leading in the singing of college songs. As chairman of 
the University Corporation Mr. Owen D. Young paid a glowing 
tribute to Dr. Hervey, who had influenced him to come to St. 
Lawrence. Mr. Young recalled a statement made by the late 
Chauncey Depew that, “‘When we are young our hair is curly 
and our body is thin, but when we are old our body is curly and 
our hair thin.” Saying that it was a fine thing to go through 
this process Mr. Young then pointed out that the important 
question is whether our minds were curly and remained curly. 
“Dr. Hervey’s mind was born curly and is still curly. It has a 
resiliency and snap. When you try to pull it out it snaps back. 
Another characteristic of Dr. Hervey is that his mind has always 
been an interrogation point.”’ 

Dr. J. M. Atwood brought, as dean of the Theological 
School from which Dr. Hervey had graduated in 1861, the 
tribute not only of the school but from the State Convention of 
Universalists assembled at Perry, N. Y., last week, mentioning 
the peculiar coincidence that it was between Perry and Canton, 
in 1856, that the denomination had to select a site for its first 
school, and that it had chosen Canton as the location. 

Hon. James C. Dolan, for the trustees and as one of “‘his 
boys,’’ recalled the days when he was in college, the long and 
valued service Dr. Hervey had rendered as a trustee, the sacrifices 
he had made, the inspiration he had been. 

Dean E. L. Hulett, speaking for the faculty, said that al- 
though only two members remained on the faculty who were 
serving during Dr. Hervey’s incumbency, Dr. Hervey still 
served as an inspiration to the younger members. 

Sunday afternoon a special service was held in Gunnison 
Chapel. The Bacheller Chime was rung, then came the aca- 
demic procession with Dr. Hervey and the chairman of the 
Corporation coming last. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall gave the oc- 
casional address, in which he touched upon the life of Dr. Hervey 
as an inspiration to young people of to-day. At the conclusion 
of the service President Richard Eddy Sykes, Secretary Richard 
C. Ellsworth, Robert Dale Ford and Dr. Hervey entered the 
chancel, and there, as all the audience sat in hushed silence 4 
President Sykes conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon this venerable and beloved alumnus, the diploma for the 
degree was extended and Dr. Ford placed the academic hood for 
the degree upon the shoulders of the man under whom he had 
served as a member of the faculty. 


Dr. Hervey’s Address 


Up to the time I made my decision to study for the ministry 
I had never given thought as to what I would most like to do in 
the world. I had but one ambition, and that was to get what is 
called an “‘education.’’ That ambition seized me early. I re- 
member with absolute distinctness the day and hour when the 
first gate was opened for me into the wide fields of human learn- 
ing. It was done by a country school teacher with the aid of a 
spelling book. I was a little fellow in kilts about five years old. 
I stood before her knee and she pointed out the letters of the 
alphabet and told me their names. By going over the letters a 
few times I learned to know them all and their names. 

During the next two summers and one winter I had so far 
progressed as to be able to read in the newspapers about the war 
in Mexico which was then going on. But I was so totally ignor- 
ant of geography that I mistook the smoke of a burning fallow 
off to the south of our house for a conflagration in the city of 
Mexico, which I supposed had been set on fire by our troops. 

In the early part of June of that year, 1847, my father 
moved into Northeastern Pennsylvania, into a virgin wilder- 
ness with no roads and a mile from any house. For the next two 
years I had no contact with any school, but my mother, with 
the aid of a slate and pencil, taught me to write. In the next two 
years I got two summer terms and one winter term in school. 
In these terms I added to my reading, spelling, writing, geog- 
raphy, grammar and arithmetic. 

The winter before I was sixteen I had a term in a neighboring 
town with a college graduate for a teacher. The following sum- 
mer I left home for good and went out into the big world to make 


a living and get an education. That was my business for the 
next three years till I came to St. Lawrence. 

I taught school three consecutive winters, worked in the 
hayfield in the summer and went to an academy or private school 
spring and fall. One spring I worked in a lumber camp and 
went down the Alleghany with a raft to Pittsburgh. 

At the time I came to St. Lawrence, the fall after I was 
nineteen in the spring, I had prepared myself to enter Union 
College with advanced standing, at least so one of my teachers, 
a Union graduate, assured me I could do. 

It was about the middle of the fall term in Oxford Academy, 
in New York, that our minister came to me with the proposition 
that I come to Canton and enter the newly organized theological 
school at that place. He thought I might make a good preacher. 
At all events it would cost me nothing for tuition and board 
would be very cheap. Moreover he would loan me what I 
might need till I got on my feet, a promise I regret to say he did 
not keep. His good will exceeded his bank balance; something 
that often happens, not only to clergymen, but to laymen. 

I had come to Canton on that memorable 12th of October 
with just seven good dollars in my pocket. I say good dollars, 
for the paper dollars of that day were not all good. These seven 
dollars were soon all invested in textbooks. Finding at last that 
I was not to get the money promised me, I prepared to take my 
leave and get away home. When I went to Dr. Fisher to say 
good-by I found that he was not friendly to the idea of my going. 
He had a plan with a different outcome. It seems that one of 
his friends in the East recently had sent him a little money to be 
used for such emergencies. There was enough to take me through 
the year. 

My three years in St. Lawrence cost me about six hundred 
dollars. I earned about three hundred and so came out three 
hundred in debt. This I paid in full during the next three years 
out of an annual salary of four and a half to five hundred dollars. 
I make mention of these items to show you how prices have 
changed in the last seventy years. We all had rooms and board 
in the college buildings for two dollars and a quarter a week. 

The first class to enter in April, 1858, consisted of four 
members, two of whom were my classmates in my native town 
in Broome County, New York. In the fall several others entered, 
so we finally had an enrollment of ten or more students. 

I confess frankly that my controlling motive in coming to 
St. Lawrence was to get an education. Every day I was coming 
up against something I could not understand, something I 
wanted to know about or know more about. I was desperately 
hungry for knowledge. Nature seemed to have stamped my 
mentality all over with interrogation marks. Here was a table 
loaded with toothsome, nourishing food. It made little dif- 
ference to me who had spread it, a Doctor of Divinity, or of Law, 
or of Medicine. 

I have no data at hand to confirm my guess that seventy 
years takes us nearly half way to the pioneer days in this North- 
ern land. I know that in the ride from Watertown to Canton 
our train went through long stretches of virgin forest. The 
railroad had been built only recently. The Hill was just a hill 
without a tree on it. There was a college building and nothing 
more. The students were all housed in the building, Dr. Fisher 
had his recitation room in the rooms at the north and front on 
the ground floor. Across the hall from that was the library, 
consisting, I think, of only two collections, one from a clergyman 
in Vermont, and the other from Dr. Credner, a celebrated Ger- 
man professor. 

During the fall I was received into the church by the rite 
of baptism and the right hand of fellowship, by the pastor, Rev. 
Richard Eddy. That name I am glad to record has great honor 
still in St. Lawrence, in the person of our distinguished president, 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes. ; 

On Christmas day of that year, ’58, I went with one of my 
class-mates, Mahlon Leonard, to his home town, Pierrepont, 
where I had an appointment, and in the morning I preached my 
first sermon. I don’t know if I was scared unconscious by the 
event, but I do know that I had no sense of the passage of time 
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while the sermon was going on, and was surprised when it was 
ended. 

All about the country here were little groups of people of 
our faith who were willing to pay us five dollars to come out 
and preach to them of a Sunday. This helped us not a little, for 
five dollars then was equal to at least three times that amount 
now. 

Those were great days for us youngsters. The slavery 
question, the threat of secession and civil war, were stirring the 
country as it had not been stirred since the days of °76. Indeed 
the first bloodshed of that war was on the day after our gradua- 
tion, which was on the 18th of April, 1861. Naturally we could 
not avoid the excitement and indeed we did not try to do so. 

Dr. John S. Lee came to St. Lawrence I think in 59 and 
started a preparatory school for college students which resulted 
in two of these students entering college in the fall of 61. They 
constituted the first class to graduate at Commencement *65. 

The Department of Theology, or the Theological School, as 
it is called, never had the adventures and financial difficulties 
which fell to the lot of the College of Letters and Science. Al- 
most from the start it was fairly well endowed, and has continued 
to be so down to the present. Now it needs more money because 
it is taking on a larger range of work. It needs a hundred thou- 
sand dollars and should have it as soon as possible. In the na- 
ture of things its work is separate from that of the college. In 
the seventy years of its history it has had only four presiding 
heads. The first two were called president and the last two dean, 
namely, Dr. Ebenezer Fisher, Dr. Isaac M. Atwood, Dr. Henry 
Prentiss Forbes, and Dr. John M. Atwood. Seventy years is a 
long service for four men, but I trust it may be extended for at 
least another decade. If there are any four men in any depart- 
ment of theology in this country who have shown a higher 
grade of character, of native ability, and practical efficiency, I 
have not heard of them. 

BR Among the various teachers who have been associated with 
them, Dr. Cone and Dr. Fisher, nephew of Ebenezer, have been 
called to the presidency of other colleges. 

St. Lawrence is the first Universalist Theological School 
ever established in this country, or in any country in modern 
times. It is well known that most of the Christians of the first 
three centuries were of our faith; that is, they taught that all 
men ultimately would be saved. The Christians of that time 
in the various cities of Greece and Rome were grouped under 
four great leaders, three of whom were of our faith, and the 
other taught that the wicked would be annihilated. 

The graduates of St. Lawrence have generally distinguished 
themselves in their profession. I notice that m the establish- 
ment of the Convention Church in Boston, from which so much 
is expected, four out of five of the appointees to that work are 
graduates of St. Lawrence. 

In 1886 the College of Letters and Science found itself at 
the end of its rope. It had used up its funds. Something had 
to be done at once or it must close its doors. To meet the crisis 
a rally was organized by the faculty, students, townspeople, 
and a few outside friends, and the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
was pledged. The next year Dr. Gaines resigned the presidency, 
and the year *87 found the college without a head. 

The next year, for reasons entirely unknown to me, I was 
asked to take the job. I had never had any experience that 
would warrant such an undertaking. I had never thought 
of myself in that connection. I was not even a college graduate. 
Under the circumstances I realized that it was a desperate 
venture. I was fully informed of the situation. Fifty thousand 
dollars had been pledged, and twenty-four thousand had been 
pledged conditionally if we made the whole sum up to one hun- 
dred thousand, as that was supposed to be the least we could 
hope to go on with in safety. The twenty-six thousand must be 
got by the first of September. After making some investigations 
I accepted the task and came to Canton on the 12th of October, 
1888, just thirty years to a day since I came here as a student. 

Suffice it to say that I had the $26,000 all pledged and some 
of it paid by commencement day in June. I found here a stu- 


dent body of between sixty and seventy, all but four or five 
from St. Lawrence County, and the rest from near by. I oceu- 
pied the position exactly six years, until the 12th of October, 
1894. They were far and away the most strenuous years of my 
whole life, and I gave up the work simply to escape a breakdown. 

Three of the years I was on the road hunting for money 
and students. The other three years I was in the class room three 
days in the week from Tuesday noon till Friday noon. The 
rest of the time I was on the road, preaching on Sunday and 
talking up St. Lawrence to any one who would listen to me. In 
this way I caught most of my students. Sometimes a theological 
student would mention the name of some promising young per- 
son he had met in his travels. I visited the high schools all 
about here, and told them about St. Lawrence University, and 
invited them to come to college. Im the course of six years we 
had increased our attendance to about one hundred and fifty, 
and drew them from no less than eleven different states. I have 
a dim memory of having counted up about eighty thousand 
dollars as my part of the gleanings of those six years. Is it any 
wonder that I was tired? In the second or third year we bal- 
anced our budget for the first time in the history of the college. 

I think I am right in saying that the educational work done 
in St. Lawrence has always been characterized by genuine hon- 
esty. There has been no provision made in it for “camou- 
fiage”’ or “smoke screens.’’ A student has mastered his subject 
or he has not, and he has not been allowed to think he has when 
he hasn’t. This characteristic of the institution was given to it 
in the beginning by the two great teachers who first put this 
stamp upon its character, Dr. Fisher and Dr. Gaines. This fact 
may account for the almost invariable success in life of the men 
and women who have been trained in St. Lawrence. 

It is a great gratification to me to know that the College of 
Letters and Science has never gone back but has always gone 
forward after those six strenuous years in which I served my 
Alma Mater. Every year since then has seen more money at 
our command, and more students coming to us for an educa- 
tion. At the time I finished my work in ’94 we had, I think, less 
than 150 students, and less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of endowment. We had a faculty then of six teachers 
and the president. Now we have a faculty of forty-one in- 
structors and the president. Our latest catalogue lists a student 
body of 669. Now we have endowment of $1,352,000, besides 
buildings and equipment valued at $1,179,000. These figures 
do not include the students or the money of the Law School. 

Dr. Gunnison first turned his attention to the athletic field 
and the reading room, the funds for which were contributed by 
three of his friends, Mr. Henry C. Deane, Mr. Thomas Weeks, 
and Mr. E. H. Cole. Later on he secured a contribution from 
Andrew Carnegie for a science building which now bears his 
name. I am not informed who was instrumental in getting 
the Federal Government to erect the weather bureau building, 
but I assume he had a hand in it. 

I know that he co-operated with Mr. Merritt and others in 
getting the legislature to establish the School of Agriculture here, 
the first, I think, in the country. I had myself years before 
suggested to a Farmers’ Institute which met here the idea of 
such a school. I told them that if they would give us a couple 
of professors we would add an agricultural eourse to the college 
curriculum, but it was not acted upon. 

Early in Dr. Gunnison’s time he was largely instrumental 
in having the Brooklyn Law School affiliated with the university, 
a matter of considerable hesitation at the time with the Board. 
But to-day we are proud of the fact that we not only have a 
first class school there but the largest school of law in the world. 

After Dr. Gunnison’s resignation we had an interim of two 
years. If you want to know what an interim means in St. Law- 
rence you must ask some of the teachers or students of that time. 

My advice is that whenever we need a new chief we select 
him from the St. Lawrence tribe. He will know the language 
and traditions of the elan better than a stranger. 

Many fine things have been done during the present ad- 
ministration, the Brewer Field House, named for one of my 
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boys, the Chemistry Building, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. Bar- 
ton Hepburn, the Dean-Eaton Dormitory for Women, gift of 
Mrs. Hepburn and Miss Dean, the Gunnison Memorial Chapel. 
Besides these there are the presidential ‘““White House,” an out- 
door theater, dedicated to Mrs. Cammie Gaines, a baronial 
estate with golf links added to the campus—all the gift of another 
of my boys, Mr. Owen D. Young. 

There are several Greek letter societies with their own 
homes scattered about the village, including a Memorial Temple, 
the gift of Mrs. Abbott and Mr. Young. Mention should also 
be made of the Bacheller Memorial Chime, and_the fine pipe 
organ, the latter given by the late Charles A. Coffin, of New York. 

When I recall that it was only a few months over seventy 
years ago when St. Lawrence began to function with four stu- 
dents and one teacher, and that now it has a student-body of 
8,700 students and eighty-nine instructors, and owns property of 
a value exceeding three and a half million dollars, it seems to 
me that we have abundant reason for thanking God, taking 
courage and going forward. 

I wish I were able adequately to express the gratitude I feel 
for the action of the Board of Trustees in giving me in this an- 
niversary one of the happiest days in my life. But I can not. 
It is beyond me.—St. Lawrence Plaindealer. 

* * * 


AN OUTSTANDING EVENT IN CONGREGATIONAL 
CIRCLES 


For some time a group of Congregationally-minded people 
in Nashville, Tennessee, including men and women prominent 
in the educational and business life of the city and vitally in- 
terested in a forward looking religious program for the entire 
South, has been in close touch with Congregational national and 
state leadership. After the most careful consideration of all the 
interests involved, and responding to the fine invitation of Dean 
O. E. Brown of the Vanderbilt University School of Religion, 
four Congregational representatives served on the faculty of the 
Rural School of Religion for 1928, which enrolled nearly 400 
rural pastors in comprehensive courses of study and inspirational 
lectures, covering ten days following Easter Sunday. 

Responding to the urgent call of the local Congregational 
group, services of worship were inaugurated on Sunday, April 15, 
and continued until the close of the university year. Dr. Mal- 
colm Dana, Dr. Charles L. Fisk, Dr. C. Rexford Raymond, and 
Dr. C. A. Bowen were the preachers, and an interesting and 
valuable series of Sunday morning services was held in the audi- 
torium of the Demonstration School Building of Peabody College. 
Then on Sunday, June 10, Dr. William E. Barton preached the 
Commencement sermon for the Vanderbilt University School of 
Religion, making a happy contact and rendering a most import- 
ant service. 

The results of such fine foundation work are now being 
centered in a permanent and comprehensive program. A large 
group of people who are interested in a modern presentation and 
living of religion, with an evangelical and practical emphasis, are 
ready to unite in a strong program of church worship and re- 
ligious educational values. Dean Brown and his associates are 
entering into the plans in a representative and financial way, so 
that the church work inaugurated will be definitely linked up 
with the Vanderbilt University School of Religion. 

So unified are the plans that Congregationalism will be rep- 
resented on the faculty by one full time member, and two others 
on part time service. In this connection it is of great significance 
that the announcement can now be made that the Rev. William 
E. Barton, D. D., who began his ministry in the mountains of 
Tennessee, and whose services to Congregationalism and the 
larger Christian ministry have always counted for so much, has 
accepted the invitation of the Nashville committee to inaugurate 
the church work, commencing the last Sunday in September. 
He will also lecture in the Vanderbilt University School of Re- 
ligion on “The Service of Worship in the Church,”’ and on “‘Les- 
sons in Preaching from the Lives of Great Preachers.’’ Services 
will be held each Sunday morning in the Peabody College Demon- 
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stration School Auditorium, church school and young people’s 
activities will be developed, and the work will be carried on under 
the name of “The College Church.” 

The Rey. Charles C. Haun, who has done constructive service 
in developing the Larger Congregational Parish of Le Raysville, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed professor of Rural Life and 
Religion in the Vanderbilt University School of Religion, and 
Dr. Malcolm Dana will also be in residence during the winter 
quarter of 1928-29, directing special studies and seminar work 
dealing with the rural church problems. A student assistant is 
to be appointed for specialized young people’s activities, and 
also a Director of Religious Education. It is expected in this 
way to interest a large group of students connected with Vander- 
bilt University, Peabody College, Scarritt Institute, and the 
Y. M. C. A. Graduate College, which are all closely grouped 
geographically, and in the ranks of which are a strong group of 
educational leaders who are interested in this new adventure in 
Christian fellowship and constructive service. 

W.E.B. 
» @ 8 


THE ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Esther Thompson 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Ontario Universalist 
Convention was held in the Universalist church at Blenheim, 
Ontario, on Sunday and Monday, Oct. 14 and 15. 

After the convention was declared open on Sunday evening, 
the president, the Rev. E. M. Minor, appointed the sessional 
committees. The sermon was given by the Rev. G. H. Campbell 
of Holcomb, New York, subject, ““The Unestimated Influence.”’ 
Mr. Campbell was formerly pastor of the Olinda church, and 
friends in Ontario were very glad to have him and Mrs. 
Campbell present during the convention. 

The morning session on Monday opened with a song ser- 
vice, and after a short business session Edward Burk Huffman, 


‘infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Huffman, Leamington, was 


christened by Mr. Campbell. 

The occasional sermon was preached by Dr. G. E. Huntley 
of Boston, whose subject was ‘‘Patience with God.’”’ Dr. Huntley 
gave several addresses during the anniversary services of the 
Blenheim church which preceded the opening of the convention. 

Several beautiful baskets of flowers were presented during 
the memorial service in memory of friends who had passed to 
the higher life. The Rev. E. M. Minor had charge of this ser- 
vice and also the communion service which followed. 

In a talk on questions concerning the General Convention, 
Dr. F. D. Adams of Detroit emphasized the importance of the 
individual church in connection with the General Convention, 
and told of progress made in regard to the Washington Memorial 
Church, also of plans under way for a ministerial relief fund. 

During the afternoon session the treasurer, Peter Upcott, 
in addition to his report for the year, gave a statement of stocks 
and bonds held by the convention, and their appraised value. 

Resolutions adopted were as follows: That $150 be con- 
tributed toward the Washington Church by the Ontario Con- 
vention in memory of G. H. Lloyd, whose gift to this convention 
has been a great benefit in promoting Universalism in Ontario. 
that the convention continue to give $25 toward purchasing 
books for the convention library; that the convention give $100 
a year toward the budget of the Olinda church. 

Officers elected were: President, Mr. Allen James, Blen- 
heim; vice-president, Mr. Albert Bruner, Ruthven; secretary, 
Mrs. Esther Thompson, Ruthven; treasurer, Mr. Peter Upcott, 
Ruthven; trustees, Mr. Philip Bruner, Ruthven, Mr. Solomon 
Burk, Blenheim, Mrs. John Rigby, Blenheim. Fellowship 
Committee, Mr. Alymer Burk, Ruthven, Mr. Stanley Upcott, 
Ruthven, Miss Gladys Smith, Blenheim. Superintendent of 
Churches, the Rev. E. M. Minor, of Ruthven. 

“The Spirit Which Makes the Wheels Go Round,” was the 
subject of the concluding sermon of the convention by Dr. Adams. 

An offering for the Gunn Ministerial Fund received at this 
service amounted to $23.60. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WILD AND WEIRD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have published some startling letters in that interesting 
department which you call ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers,” but 
the wildest and weirdest to date is surely that one in the October 
20 issue by Walter J. Coates, whom you describe in the headline 
as a “poet-publisher-preacher.”’ 

The Leader has published letters, he says, from “‘Universalist 
ministers in good standing” in which they “revile, condemn and 
cry holy war’’ against Governor Smith because he is a Catholic. 

Will Mr. Coates please give us the names of the Universalist 
ministers who have ‘‘reviled’’ Governor Smith, and the dates of 
the papers in which their letters appeared? If I did not know 
from my own reading of Reactions that his assertion was a wild 
exaggeration, I should find it impossible to believe that the 
editor of the Leader would permit any man to “‘revile’”’ another 
in the columns of his paper. 

Reading the impassioned denunciation of “‘prejudice and 
narrow cant,” ‘fanatical intolerance and narrow, jaundiced 
pharisaism,’’ in the first paragraph of Mr. Coates’ letter, and 
then in the next paragraph these unfounded charges against 
“Universalist ministers in good standing’ and the editor of the 
Leader, followed by the preposterous assertion that Mrs. Hoover 
is a Catholic, the only adequate comment seems to be: ““How 
does he get that way?” 

A Reader of Reactions. 


* * 


THE LEADER IN THE CAMPAIGN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has been refreshing to read the Leader during the political 
campaign. I congratulate you. It is more important to play 
the game fairly and squarely than it is to win. It is better to 
fight an honorable battle than to win a victory. So, I congratu- 
late you, not because you are on the winning side, but because 
you have played the game so fairly. You have approached the 
political question from above, not from beneath. 

Political campaigns have always been conspicuous for 
lying; but the present one, as Historian Green would say, seems 
to be without a peer in “‘the recklessness and profusion of its 
lies.’”’ The Leader has shown that politics can be pitched on a 
high plane. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 


* * 


SAVED OUR HEAD, THANK GOD! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You certainly have saved your political head and the repu- 
tation of our beloved paper by publishing the fine and illuminat- 
ing letter of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. He has said so many things 
that we all have been wanting to say and said them so much 
better, and given us great peace of mind and conscience, for we 
feel intensely over what we believe to be a climactic period in our 
national life. I believe every word the Doctor says, and I could 
not express it in as fine phraseology, and I will not discount it 
by attempting to repeat it, but say Yea and Amen to every sen- 
tence he has written. 

With one proposition, however, I beg leave to slightly 
differ, 7. e., “If Governor Smith is elected, he will make a good 
President.’’ While I do not believe that Governor Smith would 
undertake any drastic change in our Government at once, I 
believe if once he were thoroughly entrenched in executive 
authority with his great adviser Tammany driving him on, he 
would eventually change the letter and spirit of our Republic. 

We have all heard Catholics boast that they would rule 
this country and bring it under the dominion of the Roman 
Church. We have cause to fear, my friends, not so much on 
account of their absurd theology but for their insidious secretive 
working of the Jesuistic method of the Roman hierarchy that 


seeks to dominate the civil as well as religious life of every country 
where it has the ascendency and power. 

Look at poor old Mexico. Four centuries of slavery to the 
Roman Church, three under a protectorate of Spain, the people 
virtually slaves. Millions of dollars spent in building great 
cathedrals, not a dollar for schools excepting for the church. 
One century of suppressed struggling democracy endeavoring to 
free herself from the thralldom of a tyrannical church. EHighty 
million poor peons, ignorant, poverty-stricken people without 
the common comforts or decencies of life. 

O ye people who are afraid of speaking the truth at this 
critical moment of our nation’s history, please go down to old 
Mexico with me, peek around, listen in for a few weeks. You 
will certainly come back as I did blessing God for this beloved 
land for which our fathers died to redeem us from human slavery. 

Mary Garard Andrews. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


* * 


COMMENDS THE LEADER’S COURSE IN THE CAM- 
PAIGN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The attitude maintained by the Christian Leader during this 
campaign toward the respective candidates for the Presidency, 
more especially as regards the religious issue injected, constitutes 
your greatest achievement as editor of that paper. 

If Dr. Betts’s article on the two candidates reprinted in the 
Leader some time ago from one of the Syracuse papers were ex- 
pressive of the Universalist denomination as a whole, then that 
denomination, regardless of numbers, would be the biggest church 
in Christendom to-day. There was more sanity in that article 
and more religion in it than in any other that I have thus far 
read in this campaign. Thesentiments of that article and of the 
Leader are in accord. 

It is easy to observe the operation of law in the material 
world. Somehow it is equally easy to overlook the operation 
of law in the field of conduct. Here in Florida that attitude of 
mind that perpetuates what is known as the solid South is much 
in evidence. 

Had Grant’s treatment of Lee at Appomattox when he re- 
turned Lee’s sword and left the Southern cavalrymen their 
horses because “‘they would need them in plowing’ been charac- 
teristic of the Northern mind there would be to-day no solid 
South. It was the carpetbagger that solidified the South. 

Had Governor Smith’s reply to Mr. Marshall where he 
took a straightforward and uncompromising stand against any 
alignment of church and state been taken at face value, especially 
as that statement squared with his record as Governor of the 
State of New York, and the campaign been conducted on the 
merits alone of the political issues involved, the tendency would 
have been for that which is divisive in the Catholic Church to 
disappear, as that which was once divisive in other churches has 
tended to become a thing of the past. 

There are scientific truths fundamental and evolutionary 
that await only the elimination of prejudice and competition to 
find expression in the common life of the Christian Church. 

The Russia of to-day is the creation of the Russia of the 
Czars. It is injustice, discrimination, bigotry and falsehood more 
than bullets that kill good men and that constitute the impedi- 
menta to progress. May not the attitude of mind of many 
Protestants have something to do with the perpetuity of a mili- 
tant Catholicism? 

My prayer, regardless of whoever may win this campaign, 
is that the vote may be so close as to constitute an expression of 
appreciation on the part of the people of the United States for 
two Americans who have rendered mankind distinguished ser- 
vice. 

Stanard Dow Butler. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ne 
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The General Convention at Work 


SIGNIFICANT LETTERS 
October 17, 1928. 
Rey. Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary Universalist Convention. 
Dear Dr. Etz: 
You may send me three or four folders and I will see what 

I can do. Am a sort of invalid, and am eighty-four years old, 
sozcan not promise much though I desire to do much. 

Most cordially yours, 


National Church Campaign Commitiee: 

This is to tell you why I ask this contribution to be enrolled 
in my own name. 

While I was living in Washington, D. C., in 1921 and 1922, 
I attended the services in the Church of Our Father, 13th and 
L Streets, N. W., and on Easter Sunday, 1922, was taken in a 
member. 

I am the only member of my family belonging to this de- 
nomination. One daughter is a member of the Christian Church 
with her husband. Two others are Unitarians. One son, in 
Denver, is a Universalist. But I am alone here, so in memory of 
the day I joined the church I will ask that my name be used. 

I have held your appeal a good while, but now I have the 
$10 to spare and wish the Builder’s Memento sent me. It will 
be something to look at every day to make me feel that I am a 
part of the undertaking yet. 

I shall always cherish my association with the church and 
people I met within the walls of the Church of Our Father, 13th 
and L Streets, Washington; D. C., for about one year. 

I do not expect to ever see the new church, but hope for its 
eompletion and prosperity. 

Happy in trying to live the faith, Iam 
Sincerely yours, 


* * * 
B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


1295. Maria L. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mary L. Carter. 

1296. Elizabeth Clapp Carland, St. Maries, Idaho. 

Mrs. Nellie Hilton Clapp. 

1297. Mrs. Ada M. Ellis, Spencer, Mass. 
Harvey Stillman Ellis. 

1298. James H. Raymond, North Jay, Maine. 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell. 

1299. Mrs. Mary Hinds Thompson, Round Pond, Maine. 
Col. Samuel Tucker Hinds. 

1300. Herbert B. and Russell B. Cressman, New York City. 
Mrs. C. Amelia Cressman. 

1301. Blanche Ward Fogg, Auburn, Maine. 
Frank J. Ward. 

1302. B. T. Kelly, Burlington, Kentucky. 

1303. Mrs. James H. Woodward and Henry A. Parkhurst, 

South Weymouth, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Parkhurst. 

1304. Mrs. Evaline Darling Morgan, Woodstock, Vermont. 
Alva B. Morgan. 

1305-1306. S. M. Edwards, Milford, Ohio. 

1307-1308. Mt. Carmel, Ohio, Church. 

1309. St. Paul’s Church Y. P. C. U., Chicago, Illinois. 
Dorothy V. Karlen. 

1310. St. Paul’s Church Y. P. C. U., Chicago, Illinois. 
Alfred E. Karlen. 


1311. Mrs. Richard A. Napier, Blue Island, Illinois. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney N. Day. 
1312. First Universalist Church, McLean, New York. 
1313-1315. Byron A. Mead, Winthrop, Maine. 
Rev. I. J. Mead. 
1316. Clara Barton Guild, Worcester, Mass., First Church. 
Clara Barton Guild of First Universalist Church of 
Worcester, Mass. 
1317. Rev. Will A. Kelley, Barre, Vermont. 
Charles Arvin Kelley. 
1318. Miss Jane E. Lownsbury, Long Ridge, Conn. 
Sarah A. Rowland. 
1319. Mrs. Annie S. Mead, Long Ridge, Conn. 
Susan L. Clark. 
1320. Huntley Class of Universalist Church School, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
Dr. and Mrs. George E. Huniley. 
1321. Tuesday Night Club, Providence, R. I. 
Miss Emma Schaffer. 
1322. Miss Florence G. Bullock, Woonsocket, R. I. 
1323. Mrs. Clara B. Varney, Skowhegan, Maine. 
Mrs. Mary W. Varney. 
1324. Mrs. Clara B. Varney, Skowhegan, Maine. 
Miss Eliza S. Weston. 
1325. Mrs. O. C. Watson, Windsor, Vermont. 
Miss Nettie A. Crosby. 
1326. Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. Inola June Lewis. 
1327. Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 
Miriam Helen Lewis. 
1328. Women’s Missionary Association, Hutsonville, Ill. 
John S. Cook. 


~ 1329. Mrs. Blanche Q. Benjamin, Claremont, N. 5 


Burton Q. Benjamin. 

1330. Second Universalist Church, RiesbOre, Maine. 
Rev. J. H. Little. 

1331. Mrs. Maria Robbins, Washington, D. C. 
James Robbins. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
HE SSeS t Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


COMME ar Ae ee IS s eer. Stare dies Sse shew eiise.s cel coers 
or as Tributes to 
I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
Beribes|$ ooo ades fOr tices Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30 60 . 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 
Nariel fetes fe Stet arnt Be CONG Min ein taslcce sateen 
SEPCOE ANG NGI DEL rainy ora sesanatea.cte' sinielotedors fara, cheiw aceia Sete 
Wityrand Stategeiaeninctts “encoded Meh Seis as Jb os 
DRTC. eee ene 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Home and Children 


UNIVERSALITY 
Robert Whitaker 
In every man the web of life repeateth 
The story of the race; 
In every hour, the passing moment meeteth 
All being face to face. 


Alike our yesterdays and our to-morrows 
Are of the one great sea, 

The time we measure with our joys and sorrows, 
That is, eternity. 


Nothing begins in what we call beginning, 
Nor endeth with the end; 

Something of good there is in all our sinning, 
As light and darkness blend. 


The always and the everywhere possess us; 
The whole shapes every part: 

The things that bruise us and the things that bless us 
Are from one common heart. 


One common heart, of Nature, or of Being, 
Of Cosmic Drift, or Will; 

One is the universe, beyond our seeing, 
Beyond our good and ill. 


* * * 


GRANDMOTHERS 
Mary Shaw Page 


10 home should be without a grandmother, you 
say? But turn that saying the other way 
round, say I. No grandmother should be 
without a home. Whether in your home or 
in another, which is surely best of all, don’t lay her on 
the shelf. None of us like to be shelved, even when 
we are in the eighties. We don’t care to be relegated 
to the passive voice, past tense. It seems such a little 
while ago that we were in the active voice, imperative 
mood, present tense, and the first grandchild came. 
How proud we were! 

As we walked the streets beaming and glorified, 
we could scarcely refrain from accosting every one 
wemet. ‘What do you think? I am a grandmother, 
I! Isn’t it wonderful?” 

Clubs, churches, household tasks, pickling, pre- 
serving, everything, faded into insignificance by the 
new vocation of being a grandmother. If you are in 
the fifties, or even in the forties, you have all you can 
do to keep from ‘“‘acting like sixty,’’ and instead of 
feeling older, as you ought, strange to say, you feel 
ten years younger. Your life seems to begin all over 
again with the clinging baby fingers, the rose-leaf 
skin, the ‘‘three-cornered smile of bliss,’ and you 
learn to walk and talk once more with the enchanting 
creature that has raised you to the honored rank of 
grandmother. 

You knit and featherstitch as never before. That 
child is the center of your universe, and happy are 
you if you can watch the unfolding life from day to 
day, or visit it often, so that the baby lips may learn 
to lisp “Nanna” almost as soon as Daddy or Mamma. 
Grandmother is a hard word for baby lips, but¥the 
little ones soon learn who has most time for cuddling 


and rocking (when allowed), and who tells the most 
fascinating stories at sleepy time. 

Grandmothers are not confined to rocking- 
chairs and chimney corners any more, neither are they 
placed on pedestals. They do not want to be. But 
when the tired little mother needs to slip away for a 
vacation, who so ready to accommodate as Grand- 
mother, who loves to queen it over the little tots and 
spoil them just as she used to in her own home years 
ago? However, we do not expect to do things our 
way nowadays, we are quite willing to be thought 
old-fashioned. Trained nurses have instructed the 
young mothers in all the bathing, feeding, and neg- 
lecting along the modern lines. We are well trained 
too. We know we must not take Baby up when it 
cries (when any one is looking), or rock it to sleep, 
except on the sly, but when we are in charge, though 
we do keep religiously to the order of dances, as Baby’s 
mother calls the schedule of feeding, we use our com- 
mon sense, and the wisdom derived from our vast ex- 
perience in emergencies. 

We are not offended, only amused, when Earl 
Junior, who is in a towering rage over something gone 
wrong, is heard to wail, “I don’t like Grandma, nor 
God, nor Santa Claus, nor any of ’em,” for we know 
how much he really loves that same Grandma when 
the brain storm has blown over, and he comes, flushed 
and penitent, to ask for “just one story, please, when 
Daddy was a naughty boy like me.” 

It is not easy to keep from interfering when you 
see children harshly or unjustly punished, but of 
course you must not say a word—they are only your 
grandchildren. We haven’t a bit of sympathy for 
the grandmother who arose in her wrath and boxed her 
son’s ears, because she saw him punishing his son as 
she thought unjustly. 

Oh, yes, it takes self-control not to protest when 
you see what seems to your New England conscience 
waste or extravagance going unchecked, but for pity’s 
sake be sparing with your criticism, if you want your 
daughter-in-law to be truly glad to see you coming for 
your annual visitation. Young people learn more by 
their own mistakes than by all your well-meant advice. 

Look back twenty years. Was your own estab- 
lishment 100 per cent efficient? Did you make no 
blunders? Standards seem to change about every 
seven years like the elements of the human frame. 

But there are as many varieties of grandmothers 
as there are of pickles or automobiles. They are 
sweet or sour, happy or grouchy, proud or haughty, 
or meek and lowly, all the ‘fifty-seven kinds.” 

“That’s the cutest little grandmother I ever 
saw,” says the college youth who comes to court young 
Peggy, and he knows the way to please the girl, for 
he sees that the family are all proud of their wide- 
awake, lively grandmother. Whose fault is it if they 
are ever ashamed of her? Is it never her own? 

Perhaps Peggy’s admirer comes from a family 
where Grandmother is a stately dame, who exacts 
homage from every one and dominates ruthlessly. 
You would resent it fiercely if some one called you 
selfish or greedy. But isn’t it just as selfish to monopo- 
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lize the conversation and demand the lion’s share of 
attention as it would be to help yourself to the biggest 
piece of cake on the plate? 

The secret of growing old gracefully is to be will- 
ing to take a back seat, said afriend. Isit? It used 
to be, yet many a grandmother of to-day is taking a 
front seat and running the car. She is quite capable 
of doing it and doing it well. We all envy her and ad- 
mire her poise. But there are other grandmothers, 
alas! who do all the household drudgery, only to have 
it taken as a matter of course, absolutely unappre- 
ciated. 

“Oh, Mother loves to cook,” or, ‘‘She’s never so 
happy as when she’s running the sewing machine.” 
True, but the flesh is weak though the spirit be ever 
so willing. There will come a time when the feet 
that seem so tireless will drag, and you don’t see what’s 
come over Grandmother. She doesn’t seem to take 
any interest. Her day is over, and the family at last 
realize that her reserve strength is quite spent. Be 
very: tender of her now! She hates to be a burden 
more than you can possibly dream. She need not be 
idle even then. 


“Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite empty is a mind oppressed.”’ 


Our grandmothers made wonderful log-cabin 
quilts, but times have changed. The grandmother of 
to-day writes papers for the club and leads the mis- 
sionary meetings. Let her not think, as many do, 
that her labors are over when her children are married 
and settled. Far from it! She has more anxiety 
over her grandchildren’s adenoids and tonsils than 
over the measles and mumps of her own children’s 
day. But she learns her lesson as her authority goes 
from her, in all emergencies, wz., that things often 
right themselves if you can await the result, that 
faults the most odious are usually outgrown, that Na- 
ture itself sometimes effects a cure when let alone, 
also that 


“Growing takes time. Let the seedling begin it. 
All the more sweet is the fruit ripened late. 
God can make diamonds, but not in a minute, 
He can make roses, but not while you wait.” 

* * * 


THE GRACIOUS RECIPIENT 


The average girl is not selfish. She takes pleasure in put- 
ting herself out a little for the benefit of others’ comfort and feels 
uneasy when she knows.any one is making sacrifices for her. 

But people find it pleasant to do things for a girl. Her 
mother takes an interest in her clothes, and her aunts give her 
dainty things. If she goes to college or preparatory school, gifts 
go with her, and her way is usually paid. Her father is some- 
times her slave, sometimes a despot, but almost always her base 
of financial supplies. Even when she earns her own living she 
often finds older or stronger persons going out of their way to 
make her happy. 

What should be her attitude? Should she adopt a cool air 
of independence and refuse all favors, or consider them her 
just due? 

She will play the most attractive part by carrying on a secret 
game of spiritual bookkeeping. Certain favors she can not 
decline. She must let her father bear at least a share of her re- 
sponsibilities, and she must accept her mother’s interest in her 
equipment; but she can plan ways to pay them back, not finan- 
cially, but in things of the spirit. A little real adoration from a 
daughter never harms a parent. She need never fear that her 


parents will be “‘spoiled.”” They have too many serious prob- 
lems to keep them busy. Write letters full of details and in- 
timate reports of what is going on, and take time to get acquainted 
with your own family. 

No girl likes to be weighed down by gratitude. She feels 
that rather than be loaded for life with a feeling of obligation 
she would prefer that her parents and friends did less to help 
her; and her parents and friends would be the last to expect her 
to feel burdened with their services; but one of the most beautiful 
things in the world is real gratitude. Only a noble nature can 
express or even feel it, but for those who do feel it there is a 
stimulus in it. ee 

“Spiritual bookkeeping”’ is a matter of noticing favors re- 
ceived and snatching opportunities to bestow affection and sym- 
pathy and other benefits in return. 

A young woman who was private secretary to a college 
president in a great city was once making her way back to her 
boarding house when she slipped on the step and turned her 
ankle. She could not go to supper, and the girl who roomed 
across the hall ran in to see what she could do. 

“Please let me go out and get you some things to eat,” 
begged the neighbor. 

“Oh, what a lovely thing to do,” cried the secretary. 
purse is on the door.” 

“No!” said her neighbor. ‘‘I want to get the things myself 
and come in and have supper with you here!’’ 

“A real party?” inquired the other. ‘‘It will be the time of 
my life.” 

So, instead of protesting every inch of the way, she let her 
friend give her the “‘party;”’ she praised the food and thanked 
her after the jolly supper hour was finished. But was that the 
last of it? The next day there was an afternoon tea at the 
college, to which she invited her new friend. There were de- 
lightful people there, and the popular secretary was the center 
of a group. She explained why she came with a crutch, and then 
she told the company about the impromptu supper party. It 
is not strange that the new girl was swept at once into the heart 
of the congenial group. 

Accept favors, not grudgingly, not awkwardly, but gracious- 
ly and appreciatively. Then watch for the first opportunity 
to bless the giver in return, with gratitude or timely assistance 


or love.— Youth’s Companion. 
* * * 


“My 


MY WIFE 


She rode by me where banners flew— 

And steeds were gay and trumpets blew, 
A bride of yesterday. 

Her smile was brighter than the sun; 

Her voice joy’s whole wide gamut run; 
Birds sang less merry lay. 


She plods beside me, bitter ways, 

Cold cheerless nights and storm-drenched days, 
A wife of many years; 

A world of grief is in her smile, 

Yet braver than the sun, the while, 
She fronts the host of fears. 


I loved the bride who rode with me; 
I dearly love her memory, 

Across the long decades, 
But as she plods here, proved and fast, 
My love is worship that shall last 

Till life’s last glimmer fades. 

Wie Tee Iae Joe 
* * 

The four-year-old pet of the household was saying her evening 
prayer, when she interrupted herself, with: “I’ve never told God 
my name. Do you suppose He knows it, mother?” 

“Oh, yes, dear. He knows all about you,” was the reply. 

“Then He must know more than Lindbergh,” was little 
Jane’s conclusion, and she continued her petition.—7ion’s Herald. 


ead 
Our Library Desk 


The Church is subject to succession, and partakes of the frailty and stupidity of men. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Yet so deeply is it tinctured with 


Eternity, and here, among all the hoarded and uncriticised accumulations of symbols, rite and story, men 
of good will can hardly miss the savor of the Ultimate——Evelyn Underhill. 


The Credentials of the Church 
By Ozora S. Davis. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 

The title of this little volume of 115 
pages reminds one of an incident in the 
life of Jesus where John, in a moment of 
doubt, sends his disciples to the Master 
asking for his credentials as a prophet 
of God. ‘Art thou he that should come? 
or look we for ariother?’’ Jesus replied 
not by an elaborate argument in his own 
defense but by the witness of his works— 
“the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk; the lepers are cleansed, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” 

Dr. Davis, president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, answers in this 
way two crucial questions about the 
“credentials of the church,’’ one by lay- 
men, ‘“‘Why should I give my money and 
service to the church?” the other by 
those we would recruit for the ministry, 
“What valid claims has the church upon 
my life warranting me in devoting myself 
to its leadership?” 

The author makes no elaborate defense 
of the church as has been the custom 
of so many church leaders when confronted 
with the same queries. His is a “new way 
of standing up for the church,” and yet 
it is the Christ way. He bears testimony, 
after thirty years service, of the church 
at work in the community under many 
conditions. 

I like this book because of its reasonable 
optimism. It is refreshing and stimulat- 
ing to every clergyman who seeks a re- 
newed vision of his calling. It should lift 
us out of that ‘inferiority complex’? which 
hangs like a cloud over so many of our 
Protestant churches and which destroys 
the effectiveness of many of our church 
conferences. 'There is too much whining 
and apologizing among both clergymen 
and laymen. So much energy is spent 
trying to justify our existence before the 
world that we are without conviction 
and power in our appeal. 

I would urge every minister to read 
this book and re-read it and catch the 
vision of the prophet’s task in the twen- 
tieth century. The chapters on the 
church, “‘As the definer and defender of 
moral and spiritual standards,”’ and “The 
source of moral and spiritual power,” 
are fitting in a time when the church is 
being criticised for mixing in politics. 

I would urge our laymen to read this 
book. It would mean greater consecra- 
tion on their part. The Christian Church 
would gain much in power and vision if 
our laymen would take to heart what Dr. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Davis says is a vital need of the church 
to-day. “‘What the church needs to-day 
is personal rather than purchased service.”’ 
J. N. Mark. 
Arlington, Mass. 
* * 
The Life of Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar 
Vol. I. By Suresh Chunder Bose. 
lished in Calcutta.) 

Many religious liberals will remember 
the profound impression which the sub- 
ject of this biography made during his 
visit to the United States in 1900, and will 
be eager to read the story that lay back 
of the spiritual insight of this great prophet 
of Theism. Much of the account is taken 
from Mozoomdar’s own writings, especial- 
ly “‘Heart Beats” and his Autobiography. 
The expansion of his mind, from the days 
when he was a precocious boy in the quaint 
Indian village school, to the days when 
he became the ardent  self-sacrificing 
apostle of the liberal gospel, which he 
preached up and down the land, is a 
record which all students of religious 
psychology will prize. Under the inspira- 
tion of Keshub Chunder Sen, the depths of 
a profound spiritual nature were unfolded, 
and this little volume is in itself of the 
character of a devotional gem. One also 
gets from it a better understanding of the 
controversy that tore the Brahmo Samaj 
in two. A westerner can not fail to have 
the meaning of his own liberal faith en- 
hanced by reading the story of the struggles 
on behalf of a similar faith in India. 

j John Howland Lathrop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* 


(Pub- 
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Biblical Allusions in Poe 
By W. M. Forrest, Professor of Biblical 

Literature in the University of Virginia. 

(Macmillan. $2.50.) 

The author’s thesis is that Poe was so 
steeped in Biblical lore that while the 
words may be the words of Poe yet it is 
really the Bible that speaks from almost 
every page. ‘“‘He absorbed it from his 
environment; he met it in the literature 
he critically examined; he was taught it 
in his childhood and youth; he studied it 
in his mature years.’’ Even his two years 
in the army and one year at West Point 
are alleged to have contributed to his 
knowledge of the ‘Book of Books,’ for 
“he must have attended religious exer- 
cises regularly.’’ (The life of the soldier 
appears in a new role.) 

As proof of his contention the author 
devotes fifty-seven of the 208 pages to 
citations culled by a meticulous examina- 
tion of Poe’s poetry, prose, essays, criti- 
cisms, letters, etc. Phrases, even words, 


that appear in both the Bible and Poe are 
taken as evidence. The author does 
admit that many of these have been so 
completely absorbed into the English 
language that a Biblical ignoramus 
might well use them. 

However convincing its argument, the 
book is justified, for the author, whose 
knowledge of both the Bible and Poe is 
encyclopedic, presents an illuminating 
discussion of the literary form of the Bible 
and draws a spiritual portrait of Poe that 
is vivid and gripping. 

We see Poe as a pantheist—everything 
is God, even man himself; as a mystic— 
losing himself in the infinite and yet so: 
fearful of death that he eagerly seeks a 
substitute. We glimpse his eschatology, 
like unto that of the Old Testament in its. 
vagueness, yet of a piece with that of the 
millennialists who anticipate the utter 
destruction of this present absolutely 


“evil world, on the ruins of which will rise 


the walls of the New Jersualem, pure and 
undefiled. But especially are we made to 
feel the darkness, the gloom, the depres- 
sion, the hopelessness, that filled the soul 
of this man who found little good in this. 
world and anticipated none in the future, 
for himself at least, and whose last words. 
are reported to be, “‘My best friend would 
be he who would take a pistol and blow 
out these damned wretched brains.”’ 
Herbert EL. Benton. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * 
Miscellaneous 

“Under the North Star,’”’ by Katharine- 
E. Gladfelter (Friendship Press, 75 cents) 
is another course on Alaska Indians for 
boys and girls of the junior Sunday school. 
Eleven lessons are outlined, interesting 
stories given, a few folk tales in brief and 
some good supplementary material as 
information for the teacher. The course: 
could be adapted hy an intelligent teacher 
so as to bring out the humanness of strange 
people and make for truer fellowship, in- 
terest and understanding in the lives of 
the children. 

“How to Sleep on a Windy Night,” by 
Joseph Bentley (Henry Altemus Co., 
Philadelphia), may be a Yorkshire man’s 
way of spinning out a delightful tale of 
morals, but it fills us with impatience 
and wonderment that the thing could be 
published. ‘‘John’’ of the loosely told 
tale is an eccentric, bluff servant who 
teaches his master one lesson after another 
and is the delight of the countryside be- 
cause he will always do something ab- 
solutely unpredictable. Some of the 
stories would be good if told and left to. 

(Continued on page 1406) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 

A year rolls by very quickly and it is 
October once again and time for the 
annual meeting of the Executive Board. 
This year every member was present dur- 
ing the sessions held in the Hotel Victoria, 
Boston, October 15 to 18. 

Reports are necessary and are interest- 
ing, perhaps more to members of the 
Board than to our women in general, but 
they are long sometimes, and it would 
take page after page to give an actual 
record of the reports. 

You will be interested to know that 
improvements constantly are being made 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace, enabling 
us to enlarge the work of the Fresh Air 
Camp. We have a most efficient custodian 
in Mrs. Ida W. Pierce, and the desirability 
of having a man and wife at the Birth- 
place has been demonstrated over and 
over in the numerous ways Mr. Pierce 
has helped at the Home. 

The Southern Field is in a thriving 
condition under the leadership of Rev. 
Francis B. Bishop, D. D., the pastor at 
Rocky Mount, and superintendent of 
the state of North Carolina. Clinton and 
Kinston can use rummage at any time. 
Especially at Clinton there is quite an in- 
‘come derived from the rummage sales 
which are conducted regularly. 

Mr. Canfield rejoices with us that a lot 
has been purchased in Greensboro upon 
which we trust a fine church edifice may 
be erected in the near future. It is our 
next project after the completion of the 
payment for the Rocky Mount Church. 
Greensboro is a thriving city, a city of 
colleges, a city of opportunity. 

Miss Powell’s work in the mountains 
continues to grow. It is one of the most 
appealing branches of our service. What 
she has done, is doing, and will continue 
to do, with the assistance of her much 
loved co-worker, Miss Downing, can never 
be forgotten by our women or by the 
women of the mountains. Miss Powell 
has completed seven years of service in the 
mountains of North Carolina. This has 
been a great pioneer work requiring sacri- 
fice and many times real hardship. Miss 
Powell has been equal to it and has built 
upon a solid foundation there. 

Never during a Board Meeting have 
the members felt they had time for much 
sociability, but this year they accepted 
the invitation of Miss Ruth E. Hersey 
for luncheon at Bethany Union on Tues- 
day, October 16. All were delighted with 
the opportunity to visit and lunch at this 
home which is giving so much to girls 
living in Boston, perhaps studying, or 
earning small wages, who may find here a 
real home with a real mother at its head. 

Institutes, which are growing in value 
and in numbers attending each year, are 


to be continued and more effort if possible 
made to assure even better programs than 
in previous years. Mrs. Folsom has charge 
of the Institute work. 

Miss Ellis, who so ably represents the 
Board with the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America, sent in a most interesting report 
of Federation activities. 

One item which will be of interest to all 
is the fact that Miss Ruth G. Downing, 
of Sunburst, N. C., has offered her services 
for Japan. Much as we dislike to think 
of North Carolina without Ruth Downing, 
and greatly as she will be missed by the 
mountain folk, still we rejoice that she 
may serve usin Japan. With her splendid 


kindergarten training, her experience, 
and her natural lovableness, she is per- 
fectiy qualified for kindergarten work in 
Japan. 

There has been no change in the mem- 
bership of the Executive Board and De- 
partment Chairmen are as follows: 

Clara Barton Birthplace, Mrs. Hunt. 

Finance, Mrs. Stone. 

Southern Work, Mrs. McGlauflin. 

Japan, Mrs. Corlett. 

Mission Study, Mrs. Folsom. 

Membership, Mrs. Stone. 

Church Building Loan Fund, Mrs. 
Yantis. 

Social Service, Mrs. Yantis. 

Literature, Post Office Mission and 
Missionary Boxes, Miss Kirk. 

Friendly Letters, Mrs. McGlauflin. 

Candidate Chairman, Miss Kirk. 

In charge of office, Mrs. Hunt. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 


Once a year in as many churches as 
possible the members of the Young 
People’s Christian Union take complete 
charge of the morning service. This year 
Young People’s Sunday comes on Noy. 18. 

Young People’s Day is not a day isolated 
from the rest of the young people’s pro- 
gram when they appear before the church 
people. Rather it is an integrated part 
of their total plan for the year. It comes 
as the climax to Young People’s Week, 
when each Union is supposed to be stress- 
ing every side of Union activity. With itis 
correlated the Legion of the Cross Drive, 
the actual background for it having been 
a matter of concern for some weeks, and 
the results leading to Legion work through- 
out the rest of the Union year. And so 
Young People’s Day does not stand 
alone, and should always be viewed with 
this thought in mind. 

The idea is that Young People’s Day 
should give to the older people of the 
church a conception not only of the work 
which the young people are doing, but of 
the ideas and attitudes of these same 
people as well. No doubt the sermons 
preached will lack the finish and the 
homiletical exactness of the sermons the 
congregations are accustomed to hearing; 
but if the unioners will be sincere and 
preach what they really believe rather 
than what they think they should say 
they will not lack in interest and value. 

In “Poets of the Future,” a college 
anthology published in 1922 by the Strat- 
ford Company, there appears a poem by 
Grace Healy, entitled ‘‘Nineteen Speaks,”’ 
a part of which is quoted here: 

“TI walked in the world of youth to-night, 
The world where to-day is to-morrow, 
The world where pleasure is real delight, 
Where sorrow is terrible sorrow; 

Where color is loud, and passion hot, 


And impulse is never ruly— 

And never a middle-aged God to thank 

For meddling with life unduly. 

I walked in a world quite filled with woe 

That has never been felt by the wise— 

The misery only we young may know, 

Who admit of no compromise. 

And life was a wonderful mystic pain, 

And nobody knew what it meant, 

And, youth be praised, there was no one 
sane, 

Or normal, or quite content.” 


No one can say that this is, or is not, 
the philosophy of youth, but, it zs the 
philosophy of a great many young people. 
“‘And youth be praised, there was no one 
sane, or normal, or quite content.’’ When 
older people accuse the young people of 
to-day of not being ‘“‘as religious’? (what- 
ever they may mean), it is because they 
do not recognize that there is as much real 
religion in the doubting and the searching 
of youth as there would be in unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the forms and beliefs 
that have been held in the past. 

People speak so often of “the young 
people being the church of to-morrow,” 
but it has always seemed to me that the 
church of to-morrow depends not on the 
young people, but on the older people. 
Where the older people of the church 
do not try to understand youth, where 
the older people are insincere, fault-find- 
ing, not willing to co-operate with one 
another, they are building a type of church 
which can not appeal to youth. And it 
is not the fault of young people if this sort 
of a church does not hold them. 

And so when Young People’s Day comes, 
it is to be hoped that sermons and the 
talks of the unioners will contain those 
thoughts which are really theirs, and that 
they will say them with all the sincerity 
and enthusiasm possible so that the people 
may truly appreciate their attitudes. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Nov. 4-10. Arlington, Mass.; Malden, 
Mass.; Everett, Mass.; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Nov. 4-10. Hartford, Conn.; Newark, 
N. J. (Metropolitan District Associa- 
tion.) 
Dr. Huntley: 
Novy. 4-10. 
quarters. 


Framingham, Mass.: Head- 


* * 


USING THE STANDARDS PLAN 


A small group of schools made excellent 
use of the Standards plan last year, choos- 
ing definite places for improvement, 
specific plans for such improvement, and 
following up these choices with carefully 
made out reports. 

Just about this time we are writing to all 
ministers and superintendents suggesting 
how this plan may help to attain certain 
desired ends. If others would like to re- 
ceive these suggestions or to use the Stand- 
ards material, they have only to ask and 
they will receive. 

Schools using this plan are in the very 
front rank of progressive schools, for it is 
one of the latest schemes of the Interna- 
tional Council. The original, somewhat 
complicated, plan of the Council has now 
been simplified. In this direction of sim- 
plification, our own committee were 
pioneers. We feel quite safe, then, in 
saying that schools studying and profiting 
by our Standards are, indeed, front rank 
schools. 

* * 
THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


The one hundred and third annual ses- 
sion of the New York State Convention 
was held at Perry, Oct. 8-11. The Rev. 
William J. Metz proved an ideal host; 
the people of the local church were most 
hospitable; other churches of the village 
united to offer freely the use of their 
plants and equipment; and even the ideal 
Convention weather was ordered for the 
occasion. 

The attitude of the town was reflected 
in the atmosphere of welcome and the 
splendid service of the Hotel Commodore, 
itself a community enterprise, in the 
special ‘‘Welcome Universalists’’ signs 
displayed by the Chamber of Commerce 
and in the afternoon drive sponsored by 
them when the delegates were shown the 
magnificent scenery of Letchwood Park. 
As if this were not enough of welcome, the 
mayor assured the delegates that the pav- 
ing of the main street and the turning on 
of the downtown lights were in their special 
honor. 

To all of this one might add, the at- 
tendance was good—there was nowhere 
else to go! Small towns have their ad- 
vantages. 


TEN YEARS FAITHFUL 


Mrs. Janet M. Stover, nee Stoddard, 
who in October completed a decade of 
devoted and efficient service as office 
secretary for the General Sunday School 
Association. The picture shows her sur- 
rounded by boxes containing the stereop- 
ticon lectures which she mails to all parts 
of the country. 


It was the privilege of the field worker 
to speak at the morning service of the 
Perry church before the opening of the 
Convention, to attend the Monday eve- 
ning banquet as the representative of the 
General Sunday School Association, to 
participate in the business and conferences 
of the following day, and to stay through 
the Convention to meet the people. 

The New York Convention stressed 
religious education. The banquet pro- 
gram was centered there—Tuesday’s ses- 
sions were devoted to the Sunday school, 
with Professor Morrell of St. Lawrence 
bringing a special message on the religious 
attitudes of young people, and again in 
the evening with Prof. John Ratcliff of 
Tufts College speaking on Religious Edu- 
cation. Reports came that even the min- 
isters’ meeting of Wednesday morning 
had this for a discussion topic. In news- 
paper language, the educational program 
of the church was “front page copy.’’ 
Some ministers came for the early sessions, 
many managed to arrive only for the lat- 
ter part, but even here they did not entirely 
escape the educational atmosphere. Per- 
haps some become inoculated. 

Typical of the unity and spirit of the 
Convention was the last session. The 
presiding minister was a Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist, two leading Universalist minis- 
ters gave addresses, the local Baptist 
minister sang a solo, and the Convention 


session was held in the Methodist church, 
May such harmony and good fellowship 
everywhere be ours! 

* * 
“ATHEARNISMS.”’ II. 
Religious Education and Democracy 

Spiritual illiteracy will damn a democ- 
racy. 

Individuality is the weakness of a 
democracy. 

A people that is to do the collective 
thinking of a nation must do that collec- 
tive thinking on the basis of common 
knowledge, common skills, common atti- 
tudes and common ideals. 

All the children of all the people have 
a right to receive all the good things the 
world possesses. 

Education is the introduction of control 
into experience. 

It is through the curricula of the com- 
mon public school that we secure in the 
people of a nation like-mindedness, social 
solidarity and homogeneity. 

Until Uncle Sam takes a father’s interest 
in his children he will not have boys and 
girls of whom he may be proud. 

It is very difficult to raise the moral 
tone of the nation higher than the moral 
tone of the homes in which the children 
of the nation are reared. 

We can not expect to democratize the 
world without a union of the idea of 
Fatherhood with the idea of brotherhood. 

Every person who wields a mallet may 
also wield a ballot. 

We can never have social and economic 
peace unless each person can be given a 
satisfying share of the good things the 
world possesses. 

The pabulum which becomes the mental 
diet of a race will sooner or later control 
the conduct of that race. 

No child should be damned to illiteracy 
because he chanced to be born in one of 
the waste places of the nation. 

The way to prevent crime is to teach 
virtue. 

A nation that rides in automobiles 
should not permit its children to walk in 
ignorance. 

A nation that can not save its children 
can never save the world. 

Spiritual illiterary is the fore-runner of 
moral bankruptcy and national decay.— 
Rev. Walter Scott Athearn, D. D., Dean of 
the School of Religious Education, Boston 
University. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mrs. Lillian A. Smith, devoted and 
efficient president of the Pennsylvania 
State Association, wrote from Ferry Beach 
a stirring letter to each of her schools. 
As a sentence of especial significance, she 
quoted this from Mr. Hempel: ‘‘Are We 
as Leaders and Teachers Living Our Job?” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. N. E. Spicer has moved to 929 
Clarence Ave., Oak Park, Ill. At any 
time his services are desired he will be 
available. 


Rey. Gordon Chilson Reardon of Woods- 
ville, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
Universalist church at Waterville, Maine, 
to begin work Novy. 1. 


Mr. Eric A. Ayer, Tufts 1928, has ac- 
cepted the call of the North Weymouth 
church to its pastorate and began his 
ministry in that place on Oct. 28. 


The Sunday school of Unity Church 
of Oak Park, Ill., is being reorganized 
under the direction of Mr. Robert C. 
Withington, a second year student at 
Meadville Theological School, which is 
now affiliated with the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Withington is a native of 
Cambridge, Mass., and a product of Dr. 
Crothers’ church and Boston University. 
In addition to the Sunday school work, 
Mr. Withington will direct the activities 
of the Y. P. C. U. 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles Ellwood Nash of 
Los Angeles are improving in health, and 
have returned to their home from the 
sanatorium. 


Mrs. A. T. Foster, superintendent of 
the Bible school of Al! Souls Church, 
Watertown, N. Y., has announced three 
special offerings to be devoted to world 
service. On All Souls Day the offering 
will go to the work in Japan, on Christmas 
Sunday to the Near East, and on the 
Sunday nearest to Lincoln’s Birthday for 
the work in the South. 


Illinois 


Peoria.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pastor. The season opened late with us 
but we are getting under way none the 
less surely. Sunday, Oct. 22, nearly 400 
attended the regular morning service 
with 208 in the church school. The series 
of sermons by Dr. Carpenter for the month 
of October on ‘‘The Story of the Prodigal 
Son” was received with fine interest. 
More than thirty delegates from all de- 
partments attended the State Convention 
at Galesburg, and. all returned much en- 
couraged for .the work of the season. 
The departments of the church school and 
the Y. P. C. U. are making good progress 
under the direction of Mr. Richard Bird, 
Jr. Two young people joined the church 
on Rally Sunday. Sunday evening meet- 
ings with lectures will begin Nov. 11. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The church was represented at 
the State Convention at Perry by Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Edgar George, Mrs. H. C. Elliott, 
Mrs. F. C. Wood and Howard G. Peacock, 


and Interests 


and at the morning service on Oct. 21 
reports of Mrs. Elliott and Mr. George, 
as delegates, were given. A special offer- 
ing for the Red Cross Relief in Porto Rico 
and Florida amounted to $26. The King’s 
Daughters and Sons held their 35th an- 
nual banquet Oct. 23, which was largely 
attended. The choir, consisting of Mrs. 
Vera B. Hill, Miss Mott, Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Davenport, with Mrs. Richard- 
son as pianist, was heard in solos, duets 
and quartettes and the Bradford Brothers 
gave piano and violin selections. S. Edgar 
George acted as toastmaster and responses 
were given by Rey. Plato T. Jones and 
Hon. Edgar S. Mosher, County Judge. 
The president, Mrs. E. I. Hoskins, was 
presented with a handsome  boquet. 
This Circle has contributed a brick to the 
National Church at Washington, as a 
memorial to Mrs. Ora M. Hilton, who was 
its founder and first president. 


Wisconsin 


Markesan.—Rey. N. E. Spicer has 
closed his pastorate here. During his 
ministry in this place fourteen persons 
have been taken into the church and six 
children christened and several hundred 
dollars raised for benevolences. A nice 
church and parsonage free from debt 
and a good people are to be found in this 
community. A successor to Mr. Spicer 
will soon be called. Rev. Donald Lothrop 
has already been heard as a candidate. 
The Wisconsin Universalist Convention 
met in this church Oct. 16 and 17, and 
was largely attended. The offering for 
the Gunn Fund was $80. Among the 
visiting speakers were Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter and Dr. Curtis W. Reese, who 
gave very fine addresses, as did also 
many of those who had part on the pro- 
gram. Miss Alice Phelps is clerk of the 
church. 

wt 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


At the meeting of the Boston Ministers 
on October 22 at the Church of the Re- 
demption, the main speaker was Rev. 
Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., pastor of 
Harvard Congregational Church, Brook- 
line. Dr. Leavitt described in a most in- 
teresting way the visit he made to coun- 
tries along the Mediterranean and to 
Palestine last spring. He said in part: 

“There are two kinds of talk upon inter- 
national affairs. One is the hortatory, 
in which a man urges his hearers to get 
the world point of view, and generally 
succeeds in putting them on the defensive. 
The other kind is to take note of the in- 
teresting things that are happening in the 
world, the promising movements on the 
horizon, and describe them as one sees 
them and let the hearer draw his own con- 
clusions, which usually are that these 


things so desirable eventually are bound 
to come. Many of us felt bad when the 
United States failed to enter the League 
of Nations, but we see many encouraging 
things about it even if we are out of it. 
There already is being developed at League 
headquarters and the Labor headquarters 
in Geneva a group of men who are think- 
ing internationally, all of whose interests 
and ambitions are tied up with world re- 
lationships. 

“Tt is not necessary to inveigh against 
patriotism in order to enforce the desir- 
ability of world citizenship. Who of us feels 
that there is any conflict between our 
home obligations and the obligations we 
take upon ourselves by getting into a 
fellowship of homes which is called a 
church? Edith Cavell said, ‘Patriotism 
is not enough.’ It is not enough. That 
is all that need be said on that subject. 
If we can picture these larger relation- 
ships just as they are, with all the fasci- 
nating studies involved, all the beautiful 
ties, all the progress involved, they will 
lure us on to their support, and these 
other loyalties will take care of themselves. 

“One who travels even a little finds 
that the commercial men of the world 
are thinking and talking internationally. 
Inventions and discoveries, mechanical 
appliances which add to human comfort, 
are spreading all over the world. When 
we entered the harbor of Algiers I expected 
to be thrilled with the sights and the signs 
that were distinctly foreign. When we 
came into the harbor, however, it looked 
much like any other harbor. In the dis- 
tance were the gas works, the docks were 
equipped with modern cranes, the cab 
men were there with their automobiles, 
trolley cars came down to the dock laden 
with passengers, the only odd thing about 
it being that the motormen were dressed 
in long flowing robes. The development 
of mechanical devices is hound to bring 
the world together. Internationally- 
minded people are getting control of the 
world. If nothing more were ever said 
by any of us about getting internationally 
minded it would come just the same. The 
only question is, ‘Will internationally- 
mindedness come on a low level or on a 
high level?’ ” 

Dr. Leavitt then gave a very interesting 
description of the International Missionary 
Council at Jerusalem along the lines of 
the address reported in the Leader two 
weeks ago. He described the many dif- 
ferent sects, races and countries repre- 
sented, the great difference of opinion 
both on theological and political matters, 
and yet the deep, underlying unity of the 
meeting. He described the vitality of 
Christianity in India and in China, and 
again said that it would go on no matter 
what we did or what we failed to do. 
“The foes to the peace of the world are 
not the heretics,’’ he declared, “but the 
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haters, those who stir up difficulties be- 
tween the races, those who exploit labor, 
those who for avarice manufacture im- 
proper pictures for foreign countries which 
they would not be permitted to show at 
home. I do not believe that we shall ever 
stamp out these wrong things in our coun- 
try until we have the aid of the Chinese 
Christian group and the Indian Christian 
group and other Christian groups around 
the world.” 

D.r and Mrs. Ripley, representing the 
Boston Federation of Churches, attended 
the meeting, and Dr. Ripley spoke briefly 
about the work of Rev. A. Earle Kerna- 
han, who will be in Boston Jan. 27 to 
Feb. 9 to launch a great campaign of 
Visitation Evangelism similar to that in 
New York City last year, through which 
10,000 members were added to the dif- 
ferent Protestant churches. The work of 
Dr. Kernahan is done through volunteers 
visiting the homes of the city. Dr. Ripley 
said that his methods and spirit are fully 
revealed in his book, “‘Adventures in 
Evangelism.” 

Rey. Seth R. Brooks of Malden con- 
ducted the devotional exercises and Miss 
Linda MacDonald presided at the piano 
in the absence of Mrs. van Schaick. Rev. 
John D. Brush presided, and introduced 
the speakers. Others present were Dr. 
Vallentyne of Portland, who was in Boston 
to lecture before the Metaphysical So- 
ciety, and Messrs. Marshall, Stevens, 
Paige (John), Attwood, Payson (F. L.), 
Polk (A. W.), Perkins (W. S.), Hadley, 
Emmons, Coons, Rose, Ayer (E. A.), 
Peters, Greenway, Cardall, Spear, van 
Schaick, Raspe, Lobdell (I. V.), Torsleff, 
Bissell, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Freeman, 
Dr. Roblin, Dr. Erickson, head of the 
Albanian School, and James D. Tilling- 
hast. 


* * 


THE OLD COLONY 


One year ago the question of discon- 
tinuing the Old Colony Association was 
seriously raised. It seemed to many that 
it would be a shame to have the record 
of one hundred years broken without any 
good reason. 

This position was apparently justified, 
for the meeting at North Weymouth on 
Thursday, Oct. 25, was one of the largest 
and best that any one remembers. A pro- 
gram was put on which was far above the 
average. From the time when Rev. H. E. 
Peters, of Brockton, opened the program 
with his interesting talk upon ‘‘Religious 
Education,” on to the masterful address 
of Rev. Doris A. Swett, of Plymouth, upon 
“A New Religion for a New Day,’’ fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by Dr. Coons, who 
gave an interesting and illuminating talk 
upon ‘The Lights and Shadows of a 
Superintendent’s Work,’’ and Rev. John D. 
Brush, of Norwood, added spice and pathos 
by his description of ‘‘Mining,’’ and Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, of Braintree, de- 
livered his thoughtful address upon ‘‘The 
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Public Mind,’ there was not a moment in 
which interest flagged. No wonder the 
people said it was one of the best meetings 
they ever attended. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, Rev. Edwin 
L. Noble; secretary, Rey. C. L. Eaton, 
Weymouth; treasurer, Rev. H. A Park- 
hurst, South Weymouth. 


* * 


ANNIVERSARY AT BLENHEIM, 
ONTARIO 


The fiftieth anniversary of the erection 
and dedication of the First Universalist 
Church of Blenheim, Ontario, was cele- 
brated Oct. 11-14 under the management 
of the pastor, Rey. Edward M. Minor. 

The celebration began with a chicken 
supper and musical program on Thursday 


MRS. SOLOMON BURK, SR. 


evening, and continued with special 
religious services Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday. Speakers for the occasion were 
Dr. George E. Huntley of Boston and 
Rev. George H. Campbell of Holcomb, 
N.Y. Special music was rendered through- 
out by the choir under the leadership of 
Fred Rose. 

The only two surviving charter mem- 
bers of the church, Mrs. Oliver Ransom 
and Mrs. Solomon Burk, Sr., eighty-six 
and eighty years of age respectively, were 
present at all the servicesand to them was 
allotted the honor of cutting the beautiful 
three-story birthday cake which had been 
made and presented to the church by Mrs. 
Solomon Burk, Sr., and Mrs. Solomon 
Burk, Jr. 

On Sunday afternoon special anni- 
versary services were held, at which Mrs. 
John Rigby gave a historical sketch of the 
Blenheim church. She said in part: 

“The First Universalist Church of 
Blenheim was built in the summer of 1878 
and dedicated on the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
of November. The gravel for the brick 
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structure was hauled by Solomon Burk, 
Jr., who is still one of our most active and 
loyal members. The architect was Thomas 
S. Bell and the contractors John and Rob- 
ert Nichol, assisted by George Collar. 
Robert Nichol is the only one living who 
worked on the building, and in recalling 
interesting facts of its construction pays 
this tribute, ‘When finished it was paid 
for.’ 

“The dedication services were impres- 
sive and are still happily recalled by the 
few surviving attendants. The occasional 
sermon was preached by Rev. C. W. 
Knickerbocker on Nov. 11. Other minis- 
ters who took part in the services were 
Rey. J. H. Hanson, Rey. J. W. Sanford, 
Rev. Wm. Knott, Rev. Geo. Adams, Rev. 
J. W. Stoking and Rey. Mr. Wakeford. 

“There were about thirty who entered 
the church at this time, including Mrs. 
Oliver Ransom and Mrs. Solomon Burk, 
Sr., better known among us as Aunt Julia 
Ellen and Aunt Sarah Jane. 

“Ministers who have served as pastors 
here in the half century are: Rev. C. W. 
Knickerbocker, Dr. Demarest, Rev. J. W. 


Hanson, Rev. C. K. Gibson, Mrs. F. W. | 


Gillotte, Rev. Mr. Saxton, Rev. A. J. 
Chapin, Rev. W. W. Clayton, Rev. W. S. 
Goodell, Rev. St. Ethelbert Yates, Rev. 
Leon P. Jones and Rev. Martha G. Jones, 
Rev. W. O. Bodell, Rev. Wm. Phillips, 
Rey. Edward M. Minor, Rev. Mr. Porter.’’ 

The hymns used at this service were 
of historical interest. “‘Watchman tell us 
of the night’? was sung at the dedication 
of the church fifty years ago, ‘Jesus, 
Saviour, pilot me’’ was rendered as a solo 
by Dr. Shinn during a visit to the church 
in June, 1897, and the third was written 
by Rev. W. W. Clayton to commemorate 
the dedication of the first organ. 

Without exception the meetings were 
well attended. The local congregation, 
although not large in number, turned out 
en masse and was augmented by many 
friends from the Olinda Universalist 
church. The celebration was pronounced 
a success in every particular and re- 
flected the highest credit on all who took 
part. 


* * 


RECEPTION FOR PASTOR AND 
VISITING FRIEND 


On the evening of, Oct. 12 friends to 
the number of sixty or more gathered at 
the pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Barrett, in honor of Rev. and Mrs. O. G. 
Colegrove and Mrs. Jennie Trout, of 
Portland, Oregon. Mr. Colegrove started 
his eleventh year as pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church, and he and his good 
wife have done splendid work and are 
much appreciated by members and friends. 

Mrs. Trout was a former Mitchellville 
giri. 

The color scheme for the refreshments 
was carried out in pink and white. The 
guests of honor were seated at a beautifully 
decorated table. A large cut glass vase of 
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pink flowers in center with ribbons run- 
ning to each basket favor and place card. 
Pink candles were in evidence there also. 
Ice cream, cake and coffee with baskets of 
pink and white mints were served to each 
one by the ladies, with the Comrades hav- 
ing a share also.—WMitchellville (Iowa) 


Index. 
* * 


RECOGNITION SERVICE AT 
PROVINCETOWN 


Dr. Albion is well launched on his 
Provincetown pastorate, and all the world 
is asking “‘How did you get him?” We 
got him because we remembered the say- 
ing, “‘Attempt great things for God: expect 
great things from God.”’ 

At the last annual parish meeting in 
February, the parish said, ‘‘We ought to 
have a permanent pastor, but of course 
we can not.’”’” We had drifted so long! 
Ever since that gallant young knight, 
George A. Gay, came to us with heart 
afire for his task and we plodded along, 
never dreaming that it breaks a young 
minister’s heart to have his fire quenched 
by smiling silence, and he went away. 

On Dr. Albion’s first Sunday, the 
parishes from Orleans and Chatham came 
to rejoice with us. Dr. Albion preached 
on Nehemiah’s word as he built the wall 
at Jerusalem, “I am doing a great work.” 
At the luncheon after the morning service, 
Mr. Cross of Orleans was the speaker who 
was given the most time. A few days later, 
the parish gave a reception to Dr. and 
Mrs. Albion with a receiving line, music, 
decorations and everything, and the whole 
town came to meet the new minister and 
his wife. 

On Oct. 17 occurred the formal Recog- 
nition Service. The chairman of the 
trustees, Mr. Edwin Paine, spoke for the 
parish, giving a short resume of its history, 
of its romantic beginning when two little 
girls found floating in the tide ‘‘The Life 
of John Murray,’ its organization as 
“The Christian Union Society,’ the first 
chapel built a hundred years ago, and the 
present structure in 1847, when the fathers 
boasted that they would show the Or- 
thodox ‘‘how to build a meeting-house.’’ 
We do not forget that 1928 is our centen- 
nial anniversary. A committee has al- 
ready been chosen to mark the event. 

Rey. Nancy Paine Smith spoke for the 
town, and reminded Dr. Albion that 
almost every Anglo-Saxon in the town is 
a descendant of a Mayflower passenger, 
and that the spirit which, “‘on the edge of 
a vast wilderness, established a church 
without a bishop, and a state without a 
king,”’ still lives among us. 

Rev. C. C. Davis of the Methodist 
church was evidently pleased to be present 
and to bring his felicitations. He is a 
student at Boston University. If the 
Methodists don’t watch out, Boston Uni- 
versity will be training up some Uni- 
versalist ministers. 

Dr. Coons spoke for the State Conven- 


tion, and he never spoke better than he 
did then on*the need of religion and of the 
church. 

Dr. Tomlinson spoke out of the fulness 
of his good heart and of his long experi- 
ence, so simple, so sincere, so inspiring. 
One in the Amen Corner was heard to say, 
“Good old Tomlinson.”’ 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway, our latest 
summer pastor, filled in wherever a good 
word was needed on the program. The 
only criticism about the whole affair was 
that Dr. Albion, according to the estab- 
lished and customary form of installations, 
received but gave no word to us. 

Evening services are most important in 
Provincetown, and the expectations of 
the Provincetown people for Sunday eve- 
nings this winter will put even Dr. Albion 
on his mettle. 

Nancy W. P. Smith. 


* * 


AS OTHERS SEE IT 


In a special church supplement the 
Washington Evening Star recently published 
an article on the various national churches 
that are building or planned in the Capital 
City, including our own. It expresses so 
clearly the larger significance of the 
National Memorial Church that an extract 
is worth reprinting in the Leader. 

“The District of Columbia gradually is 
becoming the capital of spiritual as well 
as political America. Most of the larger 
churches now have either official or semi- 
official organizations here. This ap- 
parently is an inevitable step in the in- 
tegration of the nation’s intellectual and 
cultural forces toward a common head. 
Three great Christian denominations now 
are on the eve of building national churches 
here—edifices which will be symbolic of 
the dignity, beauty and power of the re- 
ligions they represent. 

“With the recent announcements of the 
Christian, Congregational and Universalist 
denominations that they would erect 
national shrines in this city and plans 
under way in the Northern Presbyterian 
denomination which may result in a na- 
tional church here, Washington is coming 
into its real spiritual heritage. 

“The churches for the most part have 
taken cognizance of the fact that the eyes 
of the religious world are upon them in 
Washington, and that the local congrega- 
tions, composed largely of devout people 
with limited means, are unable to under- 
take projects of sufficient magnitude and 
dignity to truly represent their denomina- 
tions without outside aid. 

“They also have recognized that Wash- 
ington has a large floating population of 
church members, including many of the 
most prominent men and women of the 
various denominations, who use the local 
churches for purposes of worship while 
here, but do not remain in the city long 
enough to meet their proportionate share 
of the burdens inevitable to large estab- 
lishments. 
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“First steps will be taken this winter in 
the construction of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church at Sixteenth and S 
Streets, directly across from the Scottish 
Rite Temple, according to Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, the pastor. This will cost 
about $300,000. The new church will be 
national in the sense that it will be erected 
through donations from the Universalist 
body throughout the United States, rather 
than by the local congregation. It will 
not be an administrative headquarters, 
but is designed rather as a worthy place 
of worship for all Universalists coming 
to Washington. This church is expected 
to prove a worthy addition to the splendid 
line of churches which now are found 
along Sixteenth Street. This great thor- 
oughfare may some day be the Street of 
Churches rather than the Street of Em- 


bassies.”’ 
* * 


FOR THE BUN YAN TERCENTENARY 


Princeton University has given to the 
American Tract Society twenty-five large 
photographs, with key, of the Bunyan 
Memorial Window, recently placed in the 
new chapel at Princeton, for distribution 
among the leading libraries of the United 
States, now holding Bunyan Tercentenary 
Exhibits. 

A beautiful colored reproduction of this 
window, designed by Mr. Charles J. 
Connick, of Boston, was given to the 
American Tract Society for use at the 
Bunyan Tercentenary Exhibit of the New 
York Public Library, which begins Nov. 12. 

* * 
FAMILY WELFARE SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON 


The Family Welfare Society of Boston 
exists because many Boston families 
suffer from sickness, old age, unemploy- 
ment, tangled human relationships and 
all sorts of other difficulties. The society 
attempts not only to relieve suffering, 
but by constructive assistance to help 
these families back to the road to happiness. 

Organized social work is necessary be- 
cause the families which need help the 
most have no one to give it to them. Un- 
organized effort is necessary too, but when 
the way is unfamiliar and hard, it is the 
trained hand that is best able to lead to 
safety. Family problems require skilled 
treatment from those trained to deal 
with them, just as health problems re- 
quire treatment by a trained physician. 

But the society can not hope to have a 
paid staff large enough to do all the re- 
quired work, and so, from its origin almost 
fifty years ago, it has depended largely on 
volunteers, the paid and volunteer worker 
together making an ideal combination. 

Knowledge of the way other people are 
forced to live and the conditions they 
face is of value to every citizen. Volun- 
teer workers of the Family Welfare Society 
get this at first hand. 

If you have a half day a week or more 
to give to this service, join the Course for 
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Volunteers to be given at the School of 
Social Work, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, 
starting at 2.15 Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 6, 
and continuing for seven consecutive 
weeks under the auspices of the society. 
Stockton Raymond, the General Secretary, 
and Miss Ethel Fletcher of South Boston 
District will conduct the classes. Mrs. 
Charles Slattery, the wife of Bishop Slat- 
tery, has agreed to speak at the last meet- 
ing, on Dec. 18. No fee is charged for the 
course. Dates and topics follow: 

November 6—How to Help. 

November 13—Essentials 
Family Life. 

November 20—Why is Social Work 
Necessary? 

November 27—Methods of Family So- 
cial Work—investigation not to find out, 
but to find out how to help. 

December 4—Methods of Family Social 
Work—treatment. 

December 11—Co-ordination of Social 
Agencies in Boston. 

December 18—The Volunteer’s Place 
in This Work. 

Prospective students should communi- 
cate with the society at 41 Hawkins 
Street, telephone Haymarket 0371, be- 
fore November 2. 


of Sound 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued f om page 1400) 
themselves, but always the moralizing 

follows! 

“Toward the Light,’ by Mary Fels 
(George Dobsevage, New York, $2.50), is 
neither story nor essay, but the wisdom, 
insight, and thought-out experience of one 
who seems always to be searching for the 
meaning of life. It is, as it were, another 
“Book of Proverbs.’ Turn to what page 
you will and some happy truism or fresh- 
ened outlook greets the eye. ‘“‘Where 
the mind is observant be sure the soul is 
solicitous. Some concern of the character 
is at stake,”’ is a sample of what the reader 
may find paragraph by paragraph in this 
chapterless book. Or this: ‘‘How blue the 
sky this morning against the strong golden 
light flooding it! Thus are the depths 
within us when the light is let in.”’ 

Dorothy Dyar. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Nov. Alabama Universalist Convention, 
Florala. 
Nov. 14. Connecticut Mid-Year Meeting, Hart- 


ford. 


8-11. 


ee 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Sept. 20, 1928, the name of Rev. Wm. Gaskin (not 
Wm. E. Gaskin) was dropped from the roll of Ohio 
ministers, he being engaged in labors not connected 
with the Universalist church. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
* * 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The twenty-eighth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention is called to meet at Florala, 
Ala., Nov. 8 to 11, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that shall come be- 
fore it. All shurches within its jurisdiction are 


urged to elect delegates. Among those invited to 
address the Convention are Rev. J..C. Coleman, of 
Jacksonville, and Rey. Stanard Dow Butler, of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. All delegates and friends who 
are planning to attend are asked to notify Mrs. 
Pearl McRae, Florala, Ala. 
Mrs. Mary S. Smith, Secretary. 
+ 3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Edward L. Houghton has been transferred 
to the fellowship of the New York Convention, under 
date of Oct. 10, 1928. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ee 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


A preacher’s license, dated Oct. 2, 1928, has 
been granted to Mr. Frank B. Chatterton, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
oN 3 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR SERVICE 


The mid-year service of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention wiil be held at the Church of 
the Redeemer, Hartford, on Wednesday, Nov. 14, 
1928. 

At the afternoon session there will be an address 
by a representative of the Women’s State Mis- 
sionary Society and there will also be a Sunday 
School Symposium to be followed by an address by 
Prof. Carl R. Stolz, Ph. D., dean of the Hartford 
School of Religious Education. 

At the evening session there will be two addresses 
—‘‘A Reappraisal of Universalism,” by Dr. V. E. 
Tomlinson of Worcester; ‘What Makes Religion 
Alive To-day?” by Dr. A, C. Dieffenbach of Boston, 
Mass., editor of the Christian Register. 

The Hartford church proffers a cordial invitation 
to all our friends throughout the state to attend the 
meetings and to make the session an occasion for 
rallying the liberal forces that they may hear the 
message of the gifted speakers. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
+ 
THE CHILDREN’S AID 


The Children’s Aid Association of Boston is glad 
to furnish speakers without charge for meetings of 
men’s, women’s, and young people’s organizations 
in our churches in eastern Massachusetts. During 
the past year the Association helped over 2,000 
children, of whom 600 were cared for in foster homes. 
Plan a meeting for your group on the subject of 
child welfare and apply for a speaker to Alfred F. 
Whitman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Association, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Marion A. Smith 

Mrs. Marion A. Smith died recently at Glendale, 
Calif. Mrs. Smith had been in poor health for 
several years. She was born in Rumford, Maine, 
about seventy years ago. Before her marriage to 
Lyman W. Smith of Canton, she was Miss Marion 
A. Abbott. The most of their married life was spent 
in Canton, where he was superintendent and part 
owner of the L. W. Smith Company’s tannery plant. 
Mr. Smith died about two years ago. Mrs. Smith 
has been in California for quite a number of years. 
Mrs. Smith was a member of Evergreen chapter, 
O. E. S., was its secretary for nine consecutive years, 
a@ past matron and a past district deputy. 

She was a member of the Canton, Maine, Uni- 
versalist church and was one of the first to join the 
church after its reorganization in 1913. She was a 
member of the Universalist Circle and was a former 
member of Poneham Rebekah lodge and of its de- 
gree staff. She was also a former member of Can- 
ton Grange and while living there was foremost in the 
fraternal and social activities of the town. 

Surviving are two sisters, Miss Lida Abbott of 
Canton, and Mrs. Emma Stratton of Rumford Cen- 
ter, also two nieces, the Misses Catharine and Emma 
Abbott of Peru. A brother, Freeland Abbott of 
Auburn, died some over a year ago and another 
brother, Will Abbott of Peru, died only a few weeks 
ago. 


Crackling 


“One’s neighbor in Australia,’ a friend 
writes, ‘‘often lives as much as twenty 
miles away.’ In that country, when a 
man buys a lawn-mower, it practically 
becomes his own property.— Humoriést 
(London). 


*x * 


Angry customer: ‘‘These eggs aren’t 
fresh.” 

Indignant grocer: ‘‘Not fresh? Why, 
the boy brought them from the country 
this morning.”’ 

Customer: ‘‘What country?”’—Washing- 
ton Cougar’s Paw. 

* * 

A sweet young thing at the show the 
other evening insisted on repeating each 
joke aloud, to the discomfiture of her 
escort and the mild annoyance of the 
people seated near by. The worm was 
bound to turn, and did, after one of the 
characters had remarked, ‘I think the 
weaker sex is often the stronger sex, be- 
cause of the weakness of the stronger 
sex for the weaker sex.”’ 

‘There,’ said the sweet young thing’s 
boy friend grimly and through clenched 
teeth, “repeat that one.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

x * 

“‘What’s your occupation?” 

“Well, you know what a sky-writer is?’’ 

“Sure. Are you a sky-writer?”’ 

“No. I’m the guy who comes along in 
another plane and erases it.”—American 
Legion Monthly. 

* * 

Guide: “It is the oldest castle here- 
abouts.”’ ‘ 

Hollywood Tourist: ““Yeh! What pic- 
ture was it built for?’—Passing Show 
(London). 

* * 

Customer: ‘““No—no! I couldn’t walk a 
step in shoes that pinch like that.” 

Clerk: “I’m sorry, madam, but I’ve 
shown you all our stock now. These shoes 
are the ones you were wearing when you 
came in.’’— North Carolina Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

* * 

“Great meeting. Unitarians and Con- 
gregationalists co-operating. Also one 
Christian.’—From report of a_ district 
meeting. 

* * 

The human brain is a wonderful organ. 
It starts working the moment we get up 
in the morning, and doesn’t stop until we 
get to the office.— Hardware Age. 

= * 

Bagpipe music was broadcast recently. 
Lots of people took their sets to pieces in 
an endeavor to locate the trouble—Passing 
Show (London). 

* * 

“T can’t seem to place your face,” said 
the plastic surgeon to the lady whose face 
he had difficulty in lifting —Hverybody’s 
Weekly (London). 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


| LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Personal Stationery **°°,2,o 


OUR name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or 100 folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- 


Massachusetts 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold.in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. <A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


| 1407 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray : Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. F 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 62-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING “SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak> 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 2 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. ; 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, IIl. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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WELL HEED YOU WHT YOUR READING 


For 6,000 busy men and 
women the Reticious Book 
Crus has proved an indispen- 
sable means of keeping in touch 
with the best new religious books 
published each month. Min- 
isters and laymen alike, among 
them many well-known persons 
in varied walks of life, are numbered among the 
Club’s subscribers. 


Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman 


One year ago the Rericious 
Book Cus set out on this ven- 
ture along untrodden paths. 
Although its organizers hoped 
for a considerable interest on the 
part of religious-minded people, 
they were totally unprepared 
for the sweeping success with 
which the plan has been greeted in all quarters of 
the world, including a thousand cities and towns 
in the United States and more than thirty foreign 
countries. 


Rt. Rey. Charles H. Brent 


Publishers and readers of good religious books 
have learned to look with one accord for the stamp 
of approval of this eminent Committee, which 
consists of: 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America 


Chairman of the Editorial Committee 
of the ReLigious Boox CLus 


Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Bishop of Western 
New York 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, preacher and 
author 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of New York 


Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke 
American 


College, and president of the 
Association of University Women 


Greater than any other single 
factor in the success of the RE- 
Lticious Book Cxius have been 
the consistently happy choices of 
the distinguished Editorial Com- 


mittee. For the benefit of 

subscribers, in advance of pub- 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick . . . 

lication, the Committee has 


designated books which have become best sellers 
in the field of religious literature. Here are some 


notable volumes which the ReEticious Boox 


- of books to the Editorial Secretary, Rev. 


SE iS Sa a See ee 


Cius has recommended as books of the month: 


“BELIEFS THAT Matter,” by William Adams Brown 
“CHRIST AT THE ROUND TABLE,” by E. Stanley Jones 
“THE PARABLES OF JESUS,” by George A. Buttrick 

“THE IMPATIENCE OF A Parson,’ by H. R. L. Sheppard 


An analysis of the lists of “best sellers” for the 
period from May to August, as reported to 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT by religious book stores, 


gives first, second, fourth and fifth place to these 
books. 


How the Religious Book Club ene 


The RELicious Book Cius plan oper- 
ates very simply. 


Publishers send their advance proofs 


Samuel McCrea Cavert, who selects 
those which seem worthy of most careful 
attention. These he submits to the Edi- 
torial Committee. After reading the 
manuscripts, the Committee selects by 
majority vote the volume which is to be 
designated the book for the month. 

As soon as the choice has been made, 
a full review of the volume, together with descriptive sum- 
maries of supplementary books is published in the RELiGIous 
Book CLus BULLETIN, the monthly literary magazine of the 
RELicious Book Cuus, 


Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell 


If, after reading the review, you de- 
cide you want the designated book, you 
need do nothing further. The book will 
soon arrive at your door. If, however, 
you find that one of the other recom- 
mended books is more interesting or 
more nearly serves your need, you fill out 
the Substitution Request form which is 
enclosed with the BULLETIN and mail it 
in. The book of your choice will then 
come to you in place of the book origi- 
‘ nally chosen by the Committee. 
ch you choose arrives like a magazine. You 
need haye no money at the door when the postman delivers it. 
You need not®éven be at home. And you have ten days in 
which to pay for it after you receive the bill. Yet the book 
comes to you at a price no higher than you would pay the 
publisher. The price of the designated book will be between 
$2 and $3, plus postage. There are no dues or fees. 

Fill out the coupon below and discover new values in religious 
reading: 


~ Miss. Mary E. Woolley 


The book \ 


Reuicious Boox Crus, Ine. 
80 LaraveTTE STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to your service for 
3 months. ‘The price of the book sent to me each 
month is to be the price put upon it by the publisher 
himself: (from $2 to $3), plus the postage. A bill 
is to be sent with each book, and I agree to pay it 
within ten days of receipt. 
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